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BOOK I 



CHAPTER I 

Towards the close of Last July, when the London season 
was fjiiit dying of the dust, Otho Laurence hs.il invited 
whul the Morning Post called ' ft select circle of friends, 
to speni) a quiet Sunday with him at his cool villa by tb«^ 
s<». 

This singular retreat was the work of a very singul 
man, Otho Laurence's uncle, who had squandered on it 
sn immense fortune, and had designed it as far as 
possible to embody his own tastes and character. He ^' 
was ajncmber of a Tory family of some note, and had ' 
near relations in both House* of Parliament ; but he was 
himst:lf possessed of a deep though quiet antipathy to 
the two things generally most dierisjied by those of his I 
time and order, the ideas of Christianity and Feudalism ; 
and he studiously kept himself clear of all public life. 
Pride of birth, indeed, he had in no small measure ; but 
it was the pride of a Roman of the Empire rather than of 
an Englishman ; a pride which, instead of connecting 
bim with prince or people, made hln\ 6l\un v'na •au«. ■as. ■^.'i 
Oeaar, and forget the other as slaves.. M\ Vtvi ■^sasNa^-'^ 
(nam thoxc of a Jeltered vo\upl\iat>, *W -wciA^ as"^*- 
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himself said, have bepntfnore'iri place under Auguslu.s or 
the Antonincs ; iftt^'inodcin] existence, under moGt of its 
uspccts, he affecldd-'to regard as barbarous. Next to a| 
bishop, tljft.thi^ig he most disliked was a courtier ; next 
tp 1. ^ouKIer, a fox-hunting country gentleman. But 

,.-. iKtfhing in his life, perhaps, was so characteristic of hiia 
'l'tt& his leaving of it. During his last hours he was 

p soothed by a pretty and souicwhal educated housemaid^ 
whom he called Phyllis, and whom he made sit l>y hifl 
bedside, and read aloud to him Gibbon's two chapters 
on Christianity. Phyllis had just come to the celebratedl 
excerpt from TertuUian, in which that father con- 
templates the future torments of the unbelievers, when 
the palish clergyman, who had been sent for by Mr.^B 
Laurence's widowed sister-in-law, arrived to offer htsV 
services. ' How shall 1 admire ' ' — these were the 
words that, read in a low sweet tone, first greeted his 

Kears when he was shown softly into the sick chamber — 
' how shall I admire, how laugh, how rejoice, how exult, 
when I behold so many proud monarchs, so many 
foncicd gods, groaning in the lowest abyss of darkness ; 
so many magistrates who persecuted the name of the 
Lord, liquefying in a fiercer fire than ever they kindled 
against llie Christians 1 ' The clergjiuan was at first 
much reassured at hearing words so edifying; but when 
;e turned to old Mr. Laurence, he was dismayed to see 
n his pale face no signs of awe, but only a faint smile, 
'ull of sarcastic humour. He therefore glanced at the 
that was tying on the girl's lap, and discovered to 
horror the work of the infidel historian. He was at 
first struck dumb ; but, soon recovering himself, began 
to say something suitable at once to his own profession 
*/?(/ fo the sick man's needs, Mr. Laurence avisv(«ed 
^B ' Vide Gifi^^s Dfilint and Fall, cliip^ci 11.1. 
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him with the greatest courtesy, but with many thanka'l 
declined any assistance from him; saying wistfully that I 
he knew he had not long to live, and thai his one wish ' 
was that he could open his veins in a bath, and so (ade 
gently into death ; 'and then,' he add«d, 'my sout, if l] 
have one, might perhaps be with pL-tronius, and with- 
Seneca. And ycl sleep would, I think, he heller thun , 
oven their company.' The poor clergyman bade a hasty] 
adieu, and Phyllis resumed her reading. Mr, LaureticeJ 
listened to cvcty word : the smile returned to his lips 
that had for a moment left them, and was still upon them 
when, half-an-hour afterwards, he died, so quietly that 
Phyllis did not perceive it, but continued her reading for ■ 
some time to ears that could hear nothing. 

All his properly he left to his nephew Otho, inchiding 
his splendid vill-i, which was indeed, as it was meant to 
be, a type of its builder. It was a house of pillars, i 
porticoes, and statues, designed ambitiously in wiiat was' 
meant to be a classical style ; and though its S|)lcndi>ut3 
mij^ht not he all perhaps in the best tasie, nor even of the 
most strictly Roman pattern, there was yet an air about 
its meretricious stalelincss by which the days of ihaj 
Empire were at once suf^t-sted lo one, a magnificcnc 
that would at any rate have pleased Trimalcio, though itj 
inight have scandalised Horace. 
Otho Laurence inherited with his uncle's house soine-l 
of the tastes and feelings of which ii was the 
(lent. But, though an epicure by training '""1, " 
temper, he had been open to other influences as well. 
At one time of his life he had, as it is expressed by some, 
experienced religion ; and not religion only, but thought 
and speculation also. Indeed, ever s\nte. \\e -w^ i.-wcW-'i- 
four, he had been troubled by a pam^^V w^«^ '^'f''*' '^ 
o^ght to havv some mission in Vtfe. ^^:ve wVj «v««.vft 
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/Um speaking eyes ! And wbat hair, too — deep dead 
black, with those white siatrjr blossoms in iL I don'l 
tliink 1 evet »i« anyone mure so grac^ully ; and he 

I proudly and piqiuuitly she poises 
Dn hei neck llic mull hod buoyuit, like beU-l1o««i un iXv bed I 
'That,' said Laurence, when Leslie hod daw, 
}An. Sinclair, vrho has p^iblixhed a volume of poems, 
hud is a sort of fashionable London Sappho. But 
come, — wc shall be going in to dinner directly. You 
shall have Lady Ambrose on one side of you, and shall 
ke in Miss Merton.' 

CHAPTER III 

.UKBAce, though he bad forewarned his guests 

before they left the dnnving-room, yet felt a 1 

lus when they sat down to dinner ; for he found it 

not altogetlier easy to get dtc conversation started. Lady ' 

Ambrose, nho was the ilrst to speak, began somevhat off 

tic ixrint. M 

'What a chaiminj; change it is, Mr. Laurence,' sheS 

id, ' to kwk out on the sea when one is dressing, instead 

' acrutts South Audley Street ! ' ■ 

' Hush I ' said Laurence softly, with a graTe, reproving,^ 

. ^RooUy,' said Lady Ambtose, *I b^ your pardon. 
. thought Dr. Jcnkinson bad said gnce.' ■ 

• If Ivc has," said LauTcncc, ' it is very good of him, for 
I am afniid he was not asked. But what I mean is, that 
you must only talk of what is on the cutis ; so be good 
movgb to look at your mttai, and devote your attention^ 
fo the Aim of Utc' M 

/avail},; this is mtich too alamting,' said l-ais Kra^Mias*^ 
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low is one to talk at so short a notice on a subject 
, never thought about before?' 
'Why, to do MO,' sitid Lautence, 'U the very art 
Diivcrution ; for in thai way, one's ideas spring up tVc 
like young ruses th^l have all the dew on them, inxteal 
^of having been kept drying for half a lifetime betwcc. 
leaves of a book. Mo do set a ^ood example, ani 
''begin, or cUc wc shall never be started at all ; and my' 
pet plan will turn out a lioica' 
^L There was, indeed, as Laurence said this, something 
^■ery near complete silence all round the tabic. It w;ls 
^■poii broken. 

^M ' Arc you High-church or Low-church ? ' wax a question 
^puddenly uttered in a quick en^nt girl's voice by Miss 
Prattle, a young lady of eighteen, to the astonishment ot 
^bc whole company. It was addressed to Di. Jcokinsun, 
^Kio was sitting next her. 

Had a pin been run into the Doctor's leg. he could not 
have looked more astounded, or given a greater si^t. 
He eyed his fair questioner for some time in complete 
silence. 

' Can you IcU mc the dilTcrence ? ' be said at last in a 
[voice of considerable good humour, yet with just a touch 
lof xliur|ine^x in it 

' I think,' said Miss Mcrton, who was silting on the 
filler side of him, ' tliat my card i^ a little different I 
avc the "j\im of Life" on mine, and so I believe has 
erybody else.' 

[*Wel),' said the Doctor, laughing, 'let us ask Miss 
attle what it her aim In life.' 

' Thank Heaven,' said Laurence, * Dr. Jenkinson has 
iin. I hope wc shall all now folluvj.' 
aarenre's hojie wus not in vain. 't\\ft covww^a.'C'^^s 
spTjqg up everywhere ; and l^c cowi^wj , feo^t 
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in various humours, took most of them very kindly to the 
solemn topic that had been put before them. Mr. Luke, 
who was sitting by Mrs. Sinclair, was heard in a loudish 
voice saying that his own favourite Muse had always been 
Erato ; Mr. Rosi; had taken a crimson flowerfixjm a vase 
■on the table, and looking at it himself with a grave regard 
wiiH pointing out Its infinite and passionate beauties to 
tlie lady next turn ; and Mr. Stockton was explaining 
that the Alps looked grander, and the sky bluer than 
€ver, to those who truly realised the atomic theory. 
No one, indeed, was silent except Mr. Herbert and Mr. 
Storks, the former of whom smiled rather sadly, whilst 
the latter looked about him with an inquisitorial frown. 

Laurence was delighted with the state of things, and 
surveyed the table with great satisfaction. Whilst his 
attention was thus engaged, Lady Ambrose turned to 
Leslie, and began asking him if he had been in town 
much this season. She was taken with his look, and 
wished to find out if he would really be a nice person to 
like. 

' Please,' interposed Laurence pleadingly, 'do try and 
keep to the point— please, Lady Ambrose.' 

'I want to find out Mr. Leslie's aim in life by asking 
him where he has been,' she answered. 

' I have been in a great many places,' said l^alie, ' but 
not to pursue any end— only to try and forget that 1 had 
no end to pursue.' 

' This is a very sad state of things,' said Lady Ambrose ; 
* I can always find something to do, except when I am 
quite alone, or in the country when the house is empty. 
And even then I can make occupation. I draw, or read 
a book, or leach ray little boy some lessons. But come 
— wAat do you think is the real aim ot \ite^ — svcict iluu 
ffAat I must ask him, is it not, Mi. Lautescict'i' 
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'Don't ask me,' said Leslie; '1 told you I hadn't %] 
notion ; and I don't suppose we any of us have.' J 

I 'Tliat can't be Irue," said Lady Ambrose, 'for just] 
"isten how everyone is talking. 1 wish we could hcarj 
wliai they hk saying. You might learn something then, J 
perhaps, Mr. Leslie, since you are so very ignorant.' J 
It happened that, as Lady Ambrose said this, the con-1 
versation suddenly Itagged, and Laurence took advantage 1 
of the lull to ask if any satisfactory conclusions had been J 
come to during the past five minutes, 'because we up ] 
here,' be said, 'are very much in the dark, and want to J 
enlightened,' J 

' Yes,' said Mr. Storks gruffly, ' has any one found out 1 
liaC is the aim of life?" As he said this he looked 1 
about him defiantly, as though all the others were butter- I 
flics, that he could break, if ho chose, u|x>n his wheel, I 
His eye at last lit upon Mr. .Saunders, who, considering ' 
this a challenge to himself, imniediately took up the 
gauntlet. The young man spoke with the utmost com- 
posure, and, as his voice was high and piercing, every- 
body could hear him, 

'The aim of life," be said, adjusting his spectacles, 'is 
progress.' 

' What is progress ? ' interrupted Dr. Jenkinson coldly, 
without looking at Mr. Saundurs, and as though any 
aiuwcr to his question was the last thing he expected. 

'Progress,' replied Mr. Saimders slowly, 'has been 
found, like poetry, somewhat h.ird to define.' 

' Very true,' said the Uoctor drily, and looking straight 
before him. 

His accents were of so freezing a sharpness ihat te. 
seemed to be stabbing Mr. SatiniieTs wilVi an'\c\0.e. "'iAs.' 
Saunders, hoirever. was apparently quile «nwoMT\ie.i, 
'JJat I/he continued with the utmosX. cow^v"^**-^^^^ 
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Second's ; the only difference is thai they are tncom- 
parably more stupid ; and thai, instead of decking their 
immorality with the jewels of wit, they clumsily try to 
cover it with the tarpaulin of tcspectibility. This has 
not made the immotality any the better ; it has only 
made respectability the ntosi contemptible word in the 
English language.' 

'The fop of Charles's time,' said Leslie, 'aimed at 
seeming a wit and a scholar. The fop of ours aims at 
bdng a fool and a dunce,' - 

'Yes,' said Mr. Herbeit, 'society wras diseased then, 
it is true, and the marks of disease disfigured <tnd scarred 
its features. Still, in spite of this, il had some sound life 
left in it. Uul now the entire organism is dissolving and 
falling asunder. All the parts are refusing to perform 
their functions. How, indeed, could this possibly be 
otherwise, when the head itself, the aristocracy, the part 
whose special office is to see and think, has now lost 
compleleiy both its brains and eyes, and has nothing 
head-like left it except the mouth : and that cannot so 
mtich as speak — it can only eat and yawn 7 ' 

'Society, you see, Mr. Herbert,' said Lady Ambrose, 
who felt bound to say something, 'is so much larger now 
than it was.* 

' Oil,' said Laurence, shrugging his shoulders, ' in that 
sense, I really think thwe is almost no society now.' 

'I don't see how there can be," said Miss Mcrton, 
'when what is called society is simply one great scramble 
after fashion. And fashion is such a delicate fruit, that 
it is sure to be spoilt if it is scrambled for.' 

' I am glad,' said Laurence, ' you don't abuse fashion 
as some people do. I look on il as the complexion of 
good society, and as the rouge of bad ; a.nd when society 
ff<^ts sickly and loses its complexioiA, it takes Xo tOtt%e.— as 
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it is rfoirgnow ; and the rouge uats into its whole system, ^M 

and niHl«.-s its hoaltli wursc than ever.' H 

'You nn: the Inst person, Mr. I^mnriiCL-,' .said I^tly H 

.'\nibrosc, ' you who go out so much, ilvit I should have H 

[ixiwctcd to lie:ir talking again.it society like IhaL' H 

'Ah!' said l^utence, 'we cannot escape (rotli our ^t 

circumstances : I only wish wt; could. I go into the H 

best society I can get, but I am not blind to the fact H 

that it is very bad. OTeoutsc there :ire a number of the H 

most de!it;litrul people in it : 1 am not denying that for H 

a moment. But not only is society not mnde up out of H 

a few of :1s iiarts, but even the best parts suffer from the H 

tone of the whole. And taking society as a whole, H 

I honestly doubt if it was ever at any lime so generally H 

b.id ai it is now. 1 ann not saying that it ha-; fotgollcn H 

its iluties—ibat it cannot even conceive that it ever had H 

any : that is of course quite true : but Mr. Herbert has H 

said that already. 1 nm not complaining of its moral H 

badness, but of its social badness — of its vrant of H 

practical skill in life as a fine art — a want that it often H 

feels itself, and yei has not the skill to remedy. Think H 

for a moment how barbarous are its amusements; how H 

link- culture there is in its general tone ; bow incapable H 

it is of any enlightened interest ! ' H 

' Reulty,' said Mr. Stockton, ' I think you are doing H 

society a great injustice. It seems to me that enlightened H 

tnler«st is the very thing that is everywhere on the spread. ^| 

The light of inlelleci is emerging fnsm the laboratory and H 

the dissecting-room, where it had its birth, and is gilding, H 

with its clear rays, the dinner-table, and even the ball- H 
room. A ftver, a truer, and a grander view of lttvv\.^,^| 

seems to me to be rapidly dawning on x\\c wotXA; ^ 

'J ifcar, my dear sir,' said Mt. l^uVe, *\Va\- '^■«'*^ 

pkusi'ng opiaions of vour« will not bear \««\V\n?,' M 
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'Do you nitan.' 5aid Mr. Stockton, 'that sotiety as 
a rule is not iiirinitdy bi;lldr informed now tliiin it was 
thirty years ago? Has it not Infinitely fewer prejudices 
and infinitfJy more knowledge ? ' 

•\Vc should look to theclTectsofthe knowledge, tiotio 
ihc knowk'dg*^ itself,' said Mr. Lukt. ' VVi- cannitl lest 
iht hii.ilih of a society from looking over its cxaniiiiatioti 
papers in phyisica] science.' 

'How would you test it?' said Mr. Stockton, with a 
slight curl of the lip. 

' There ate many tests,' said Mr. Luke. ' HerL- is one 
amongst the very subjects that Mi. Laurence lia.iorderai 
us to talk about — art and literature.' 

■ I accept the test,' said Mr, Stockton. ' Wliai, then, 
can be nobler than much modern poetry? Tiiere is 
some that I took upon oh quite of the hitihest order.' 

' When 1 spoke of our literature,' said Mr. Luke lotiily, 
' I was not thinking of poetry. We liave no poetry now." 

'Indeed?' said Mr. Stockton; 'I imiigined you had 
written some yourself.' 

' Ah ! ' exclaimed Mr. Luke, drawing a long sigh, * I 
once knew what Goethe calls "the divine worth of tone 
and tears." But my own poem)4 only prove the truth 
of what 1 say. They could only have been written in 
evil days. They were simply a wail of pain ; and now 
that I am grown braver, I keep silence. Poetry in some 
ages is an expression of Ihc best strength ; in an age 
like ours it is the disj^uise of the worst weakness — or, 
when not that, it is simply n forced plant, an exotic. 
No, Mr. Stockton. 1 was not speaking of our poetry, hut 
of the one kiiid of imaginative literature that is the 
natural growth of our own day, the novel. Now, tli« 
c^/tott.-} itsdl h n plant which, when it grows abundantly 
tatf altine, you way be sure it is a stgt\ o( a ^looi so-i. 
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lut don't tiust to that only. Look at our novels them- 

Ives, and see wbat sort of life it is they image— thi: 
trivial interests, the contemptible incideiitit, the absurdity 
of the virtuous characters, the viciousness of the character* 
who are not absurd, Spain was in some ways worse in 
Cervantes' time than England is in oitr?; but you may 
search all our novels for one cliaracter thai lias one tithe 
of Don Quixote's heroism, for one of our sane men that 
breathed in so healthy und pure an atmosphere as the 
inspired madman. And this is not from want of ability 
on the novelists' p<irt. Some cf them Itavo poWL-rs 
enough and to spare ; but the best novels only rcflc-t 
back most clearly the social anarchy, and the bad ones 
are unconscious |iart8 of it.' 

' And as for our painting,' said Mr. Herbert, ' that 
reflects, even more clearly than our literature, our 
hideous and our hopeless degradation. The other day, 
when 1 walked through the Koyal Academy, my mind 
wa.s literally dazzled by the infernal glare of corruption 
and vulgarity that was flashed upon mc from every side. 
There were, in deed, only two j Mixtures in the whole 
collection that were not entirely abominable : and these 
were, one of them three boulders in the island of Sark, 
the other a study of pebbles on the boach at Ufracombc.' 

' I know little about the technicalities of art,' said Mr. 
Stockton, '.so I will not presume to dispute this point 
with you.' 

' Well,' said Leslie, ' here ix Another test quite 03 f|;ood 
AS art and literature— love and money, and their relations 
in OUT days,' 

He would have continued speaking ; but Mr, Herbert 
allowed him no time. 

' The very things,' he said^ ' I was viSacwS. v* x»aj2A 
upon— the very things tlic p\clwrcs \V«t oOww ft»-"^ 
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Nii);g<i.stcd to me. For, seeing bow the work of the 
|uiiitcr bucomes essentially vile so soon as it becomes 
i-ss«Rtially venal, I was reminded of the like corruption 
i>f what is far more precious than the work <^ any 
IMintur our own English girls, who are prepared for the 
inodern marriage- market on precisely the same principles 
A* our i>ictures for the Royal Academy. There is but 
tint difference. The work of the modem painter is vile 
fiom its very heginning — in its conception and execution 
alike : but our girls wc receive, in the first instance, 
rniircly fair and sacred from the hands of God himself, 
oliihctl uiwn with a lovelier vesture than any lilies of the 

:\cW ■■ 

' Kcally.' whispered Lady Ambrose to Laurence, 
' IVMidcnce has done so very little for us, as far as 
wstatx'uoes.' 

' And wc,' Mr, Herbert went on, ' with unspeak- 

jL:vif itn^aniiy presume to dress and to decorate them, 
). " tb* hiMwnly \-esture is entirely hidden, thinking, like 
t v,v\-cni Simon M^us, that the ^ts of God are to be 
,v-.->A«J for money, and not caring to perceive that, if 
;v» »:v 111 Iw puK'hased with the devil's money, we 
rfs.ni; f.Tst ctnivert them into the devil's gifts.' 

■\rtH"«;J Mrs. Sinclair, with a faint smile, 'the day 
vv k'^v "Wichrt is quile gone over now.' 

"ft. : V; «\'wUs were drowned by Mr, Saunders, who 
• ■».•■ -v," s: the tO]i of his voice, and in a state of 
i.'.« ;voi,'(T^-?iTi. • I'.livtric telegraphs— railways— steam 
■1 -.■.•1^ v>Ti>iA.> lOi HK' beg of >"ou to consider the 
.- vv; vi.^w: i^it for us— riches and civilisation— 
■■•V »,- 'i'.vc .y :hc present generation by the light of 

. ^■'v .'.m<!.iOTftl them," aid ■«lx-'ftK*«^'*» the 
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'I coiKctvc," said Mr. .Saunders, 'that you are some- 
.Vfhat singular in yuut feelings,' 
^P * I am,' rqilicd Mr. Herbert ; ' and that in most of my 
opinions and fedings I am singular, is » fact fraught for 
me with the most rmiinous significance. Vet, how could 
I — wlio ihink ihal health is more than wealth, and who 
hold it a more important thing to separate right from 
wrong than to identify men with monkeys— how could 1 
hope to be anylhinf; but singular in a gcneiation that 
deliberately, and with its eyes open, prefers a cotton-mill 
to a Titian ? ' 

' I hold it,' said Mr. Saunders, ' to be one of the great 
triumphs of our day, that it has so subordinated aU the 
vaguer and more lawless sentiments to the solid guidance 
of soljer economical considerations. And not only do I 
consider a cotton-mill, but I consider even a good scA'cr, 
to be a far nobk-r and a fat holier thing — for holy in 
reality does but mean healthy— than the most admired 
MAIadonna ever painted.' 

^* ' A good sewer," said Mr. Herbert, ' is, I admit, ai 
entirely holy thing ; and would all our manufactuters and 
men of science bury themselves underground, and 
confine their attention to making sewers, !, for one. 
^Kghould liave little complaint against them.' 
^M 'And are railways, telegraphs, gas-tamps — is thi 
^^BBTOjectcd Channel tunnel, nothing in your eyes ? Is l 
^^Othing that all the conditions of life are ameliorated, 
that mind is daily pursuing farther its conquest over 
mailer ? ' 

Have wc much to ihank you for,' said Mr, Herbert, 

-that you have saved us from an hour of sea-sickness, if' 

return you give us a whole lifetime o^ Vieat^.-wit'ftKss.' 

g /our mind, my jiood sir, thai ^o\i \yja:A 'i^i ^ '^ 

occupied in subduing matter, thai \l w -iW^^w^Vj ^wfeO-v 
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of subduing itself— a matter, trust me, that ia far mo 
impon.iiU. And as (or your amelioraiion of the co 
ditions of life— that is not civilisation which sai'esa ma; 
from the need of exercising any of his powers, but which" 
obliges him lo extrt his nohle powers ; not that whicli 
satisfies his lowtr feelings with the greatest ease, hui 
which provid(;s saiisXiclion for his higher feelings, nti 
mutter at what trouble.' 

' Other things being equai,' siiid Mr. Saunders, ' I 
apprehend that tiic generation thai travels sixty miles an 
hour is at least five limes as civilised as the gencrati' 
that travels only twelve.' 

' But the other things are net equal,' said Mr. Herbert. 
' and the other things, by which 1 suppose you mean a 
tiiat is really sacred in the life of man, have bee 
l)anished or buried by the very things which we boast o. 
as OUT civilisation.' 

'That is our owti fault,' said Mr. Saunders, 'not 
fault of civilisation.' 

' Not so,' said Mr. Herbert. ' Bring up a boy to di 
nothing for himself — make everything easy for him — ' 
use your own expression, subdue mallet for him — an 
that boy will never be able to subdue anything fi 
himself. He will he weak in body, and a coward i 
soul ' 

' Precisely,' said Mr. Saunders. ' And that is really, 
if you look dispassionately at the matter, a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. For why do we need our bodies 
to be strong? — To overcome obstacles, Why do W' 
need to be brave?— To attack enemies. But by and by, 
when all our work is done by machinery, and we haw 
no longer any obstacles to overcome, or any hardship! 
fo endure, strtnglh m\\ become useless, and btavcv 
(^■angcroijs. And my own hope is that boXii m\\ W*!: 
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ere long vanished ; and that weakness and cowardice, 
(jualiti^^ which wo now so irrationally despise, wit! have 
vindicated their real value, by turning universal civilisa- 
jn into universal pence' 

■Yes,' said Mr. Hcrbofl, 'tliat is exactly what the 
rn world is longing for — a universal peace ; which 
can nor will mean anything else than peace with 
the devil.' 

' Really,' said I^dy Amhrose to I^slie, ' do you think 

te are in such a bad way as all this ? Dr. Jenkinson, 1 

nust ask you^you always know these things — do you 

liink we at e so very bad ? ' 

' Yes — yes,' said the Doctor, turning towards her with 

cheerful smile, ' there is a groat deal that is very bad 

in our own days— very bad indeed, Many thoughtful 

liooplc think that there is more that is bad in the present 

jthan there has ever been in the past. Many thoughtful 

eople in all day^ have thought the same' 

' Whenever wise men," said Herbert, ' have taken to 

thinking about their own times, it is quite true that they 

have always thought ill of thctu. But that is because 

the limes must have gone wrong before the wise men 

take to the business of tliinking about them at all. Wa 

are never conscious of our constitutions till they are oul 

of order.' 

' Ah ! yes,' said Mr. Luke ; ' how true that is, Herbert ! 
Philosophy may be a golden thing. Hut it h the gold 
of the autumn woods, that soon falls, and leaves tho 
boughs of the nation n;iked.' 
^^ ' Vcs,' said Leslie, ' leaving nothing but 

^^B ttuc luiiiKl chuirB, wli<;r« Ir1« tl>u sweet Mrds sang.' 
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'Tbaiik yau, Mr. Leslie,' exc\£i\meA'W.T,'ft.exV«.«^^'^'^ 
'tJiiiiik you— an cxqu\sU«\v a-V''- t\MoVMXo«- h 
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God saw that it was good," was He thinking, as He sa' 
this, of the i^xacl velocity it travelled at, and of die exai 
laws it travelled by, which you wise men are at such 
infinite p;iins to discover ; or was He thinking of somid- 
lliiiig else, which you lake no pains to discover at all— of 
how it clotliwi the wirgs of the moniing with silver, and 
the feathers of the evening with gold ? Is water, think 
you, a nobler thing to the inodcin chemist, who can lell 
you exactly what gases it is madi; of, and nulhing more ; 
or to Turner, who could not tell you at all what it is made 
of, but who did know and who could letl you what it is 
made — what it is made by the sunsliinL-, and the cloud- 
shadow, and the storm-wind — who knew how it paused 
in the taintless monntain trout-pool, a living crystal over 
stones of flickering amber ; and how it broke itself turbid, 
with its choirs of turbulent thunder, when the rocks card 
it into foam, and where the tempest sifts it into spray 
When Pindar called water the best of things, was 
thinking of it as the union of oxygen and hyd 
gen ' 

' He wrould have been much wiser if he had been,' in- 
terposed Dr. Jenkinson. 'Thales, to whose theory, as 

you know, I'iitdar was referring ' But the Doctor's 

words were utlL-rly unavailing lo check thu torrent of Mr. 
Herbert's eloquence. They only turned it into a slight 
difTcient course. 

' Ah ! masters of modern science,' he went on, ' yo 
can tell us what pure water is''made of; but, thanks lo 
your drains and your mills, you cannot tell us where lo 
lind it. You can, no doubt, explain to us all about sun- 
sets ; but the smoke of your towns and your factories 
hns made it impossible for tis to see one. However, each 
Sf^ncraiion is wise in its own wi.sdom -, and ours would 
^onerlook at a /oetus in a biXlle, than at, a sVaVm cA *xc 
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god Apollo, from the hand of Phidias, and in the air of 
Athens.' 

During all this sptech Mr. Storks lud temained with 
his fate huried in his hands, cvt;ry now and then drawinj; 
in his btcnth through his teeth, as if h« were in pain. 
Wlu;ii it «,a.> over he bolted up with a scared e.xpression, 
as if he hardly knew where he was, and seemed quite 
iiuahle lo utter a .syllahle. 

'Of courai-',' said Mr. Stockton, 'mere science, as. 
science, docs not deal with moral right and wrong.' 

■ No,' saitl Mr. Saunders, ' for it has shown tliat right 
and wrong are terms of a bygone age, connoting 
altogether false idea.s. Mere uu torn ata .is science shows 
wc are— clockwork inachines, wound up by meat and 
drink. ' 

' As for that,' broke In Mr. Storks, who had by 'this 
time recovered himself — and his weighty voice at once 
silenced Mr. Saunders, 'I would advUu our younj; friend 
not to be loo confident. Wc may be automata, or we 
may not. Science has not yet decided. And upon my 
word,' he said, striking the tabic, ' 1 don't myself care 
which we are. Supposing the Deity — if there be one — 
should offer to make mc n machine, if 1 am not one, on 
condition that I xhould alway.t ^o right, 1, for one, would 
gladly close with the |iroposal.' 

'Hut you forgot,' said Allen, 'that in the moral sense 
there would be no going right at all, if there were not 
also the possibility of going wrong. If your watch keeps 
good lime you don't call it virluou.i, nur if it keeps tuid 
time do you call it sinful.' 

'Sin, Lord Allen,* said Mr. Storks, 'is a word that has 
helped to retard moral and social prog,ttss vcioifc -Cwisv 
anything. Nothing is good or bad, bM\ ^>^\vto(^% ^aiftss. 
itso'j and tiifi superstitious and raoiXyui ■jta.-s vn. ■«^'-' 
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number of entirely innocent things hare been banned as 
sin. has caused tncri.- than half ihc tragedi« of ibe workL 
Sciencv will esuibli>h an entirely new basis of monlhy; 
and the sunlight of ntional approbatioD will shine on 
many a thing. hithcTio overi^hadowcd by the curse of a 
hypoibeiic-al God.' 

' Exactly so,' enclaimcd Mr. Saunders eagerly. ' Now, 
I'm not at all that sen c-f man myself he went on, 'so 
don't think it because I say this.' 

Everyone stared at Mr. Saunders in wonder as to what 
he could mean. 

'We thinlc ii. for instance,' he said, "a reiy sad thing 
when a girl is as we call it ruined, Bui it is we really 
that make all the sadness. She is ruined only because 
we think, she is so. And I have little doubt that that 
higher philosophy of the Tuiutl ih.tt Mr. SiCffks speaks of 
will go far, some day, towards soUnng the great question 
of women's sphere of aclioii, by its recognitioD of 
prostitution as an honourable and benet^cent profession.' 

'Sir!' exclaimed Mr. Siorks, striking the table, and 
glaring with indignation at Mr. Saundeis, ' I could 
baldly ha\-e belie\ed that such misplaced flippancy ' 

'Flippancy! it is reasoned iruih," shrieked Mr. 
Saunders, upsetting his wino-gUiss. 

Luckily this brought about a ^lause. Laurence took 
advantage of it. 

'See,' he said, 'Ut, Jenkinson has left us. Will no 
one have any more wine ? — Then suppose we follow 
him.' 

CH.M'TER IV 

It was a calm, lovely evening. The moon was rising 
oyer the sffl, and the sea was slowi^- s\\v<a\n'g wad&i 'vx. 
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soft breeze bteathed gently, full of the scents or 
Jlowers ; and in ihe low sky of the west there yel lingered 
!.B tcndc-r pcach-colour. 

The ladies were .sitting about on chairs, groupcdl 
together, but with several little groups within the gruui) j 
and a^monyst them all was Vt. Jenkinson, making! 
himself particulaily agreeable to Mis. Sinclair. Whi:tii 
the gentlemen emerged there was a general stir, and] 
Lady Ambrose, shutting up a volume of St.-Simon'»l 
Mcmoiis, said, 'Well, Mr. t^urence, we have been | 
talking most industriously about the future.' 

LiiureTici- was standing with Mr. Luke on the step of j 
the dining-rouiD window, and both were looking out] 
gravely on the tranquil scene. 

' Do you remember,' said I^urcnce, ' that it was here, 
three years ago, thai you composed the lines that stand ' 

t in your published volumes? ' 

i*I remember,' said Mr. Luke dreamily. 'What ani 
vening that was ! ' 
■ I wish you would repeat them,' said I^urence. 
What is the good?' said Mr. Luke; 'why rousc^ 
in tlie voices that haunt 



About the moulJcred Ioc]b«» of ilit (mwI f ' 



Km 
' Mr. Luke,' said Lady Ambrose appealingly, ' I do so 
wish you would.* 

'Is Mr. Luke going to recite poetry?' said Mrs. 
Sinclair, coming languidly up to them. ' How delicious 1' 
She was looking lovely in the dim light, with a diamond 
star shining in her dark hair, and for a mortal bard there 
was positively no resisting her appeal. 

Mr. Luke, with a silent composure, v^^^^ ^^^ VasA^ 
for a moment against his (oreheaA", Vw^'J^ot^-'^'^^^'' 
and ihca in a clear melodious voice \jcftatv as to'&o-ws . 
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' Softly the mining descends, 
Violtt and soft. The sea 
Adds to the sileiue, belma 
Pleasant and cool on the beach 
Breaking ; yes, anda breeze 
Calm as the twilight itself 
Furtively sighs through the dash. 
Listlessly lifting my hair, 
Panning my thought-waried brew. 

Thus I stand in thegloom 
Watching the moan-track begin 
Qmaering to die like a dream 
Over the far sea-line 
To the uniHovm region beyond. 

' So for ages hath man 
Gated on the ocean of time 
Front tht shores of his birth, and, turning 
His eyes from the quays, the thronged 
Marts, the noise and the din 
To the far horizon, hath dreamed 
Of the timeless country beyond. 

Vainly : for hovi should he pass. 
Being on foot, der the wet 
IVays of the unplumbed Tuaves? 
How, •without skip, should he pass 
Over the skipless sea 
To the timeless country beyond f 

' Ah, but once — once long ago. 
Came there a ship vihite-sailed 
Prom the country beyovd, laith bright 
Oarsmen, and men that sang ,■ 
Came to Humanity's coasts. 
Called to the men on the shore. 
Joyously touched at the port. 

Then did tims'veary man 
Climb the bulwarks, the deck 
Eagerly crowding. Anon 
With jubilant voices raised. 
And singing, " When Israel came 
Out of Egypt,'* and TV hat so else 
In the psalm is written, they passed 
Out of the ken of the land, 
Ozier /Aejiir sea-line 
7h /Ae ttn^nowK region beyond. 
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' Witri art tAtynmv, iktH — thejr 
That lucre harat out ef sigAl by Iks shif— 
Oi"'SrM/iers, of limn ^'tf byf 
IVfiy A^'iT l&iy Itfl 111 hiri 
St!'"!!!, dijiilM. litimt, 
Gaihfrtd in gruiips en tki shtre T 
It'Ayt ftroK, fiw. Haw gaud 
O'er Iki loasli e/wattti, and VKtli/irif 
/■'itr it tail tti i^iYMfy its Ihty* 
Ah, u-rtlthcd men Ihslwe tart} 
On our haggard fans and bratos 
Arhinii, ii tt-itil firirv /uvrrti 
fu/i «/ Ihi leenli of tht lea, 
Ktdotint of ngions btyond. 
Why. then, WiriV.v Iht ship f 
WhtH will her whilr laiJ rise 
LU4 a star OH tit sia-Une ? IVieii ! 

' When 1^-AtiJ the attsteer touts 
{•'rem Iht saiUtss fate of tkt Wil, 
'' Ah, vain toaithers, what htats 
The ealm af the rfeningP 
Have ye ttot vialihed through Iht day 
TurbHlnsi tcavis, the expanse 
Endkss, li-iint ipi/h rtium. 
Ami usi yef-hrre istheshifi 
Desper than plummet raa divt 
She ti bedded deep in Iht tfost. 
And over itr tall must floats 
Tht pnrfis plain nfthe ealm." 

• Yes — ami nevtr a liip, 
Sinet this is sunlen, jrrill lovie 
Bvtr agtiin o'er the luatts — 
Ntiy, Mil even the urofl xiti Ihtfitrt* 
Sletrsman, htm ,f lit tnarsh 
Livid, wilk wheels of fame 
Circling hit eyel. Ii smile 
Thi: lin^fring soul with hit oar. 
—Nat !h.t/ ntn, Jlut tee 
DfVf where bit stand one by cue 
On Ike ihinglts and uwis ofliist. 
Aid iirrr ill ladlurn gloom. 
With only perhaps seme. («.ir, 
Xiu/i/or hit brother the A»ih(4 

//(trf and Ihs limilUsj Jrtam\ 

H'ilA a littU gift of sanii.' 
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• Thank you, Mr. Luke, so much,' snicl I-idy Ambroaa 
' How charming I I nm nlway.s so fond of poems at)ou| 
the sea.' 

'Ah,' said Mr. Liikc, turning to Mrs. Sinclair, 't!ie 
iire emotions BcntL-ly worth dc*ieriliing.' 

' Certainly not,' muttered Mr. Storks, half aloud, as h 
^ moved off to discover Lady Grace. 

Mr. Ivukc stood a|)arl, and surveyed the party with 
[look of pensive pily. On Mr. Storks, 1ki\vc\-ct, whose iast 
rt-mark he had overheard, his eyes rested with an cxpressioiv^ 
somewhat more contemptuous. Thu brightening moon^H 
light fell s'ifily on the yroup before him, giving it a [)ar- 
ticularly picnircsqiie effect, as it touched the many colours 
and folds of the ladies' dresMcs, and struck [jere and thitre 
furtive flash from a gem on wrist or throat. The tianquii 
hour seemed to liavea tranquillJsing effect on nearly c' 
one; and the conversation reached Mr. Luke's cartas a low 
murmur, broken only by the deup soimd of Mr, Storks's 
voice, and the occasional high notes of Mr. Saunders, who 
seemed to Mr. Luke, in his present frame of mind, to b« 
like a shrill cock crowing to the world before the sun- 
rise of universal Philistinism. 

Laurence meanwhile had caught Miss Merton's cyo 
looking at hint with a grave regard ; and this had brought, 
him iuKtantly to her side, when Mr. Luke bad ended his 
recital. 

'We didn't spare die limes we live in, tO' night, did 
we?' he said slowly to ber in a low voice. ■ Well, wcU 
— I wonder what it ts all coming to — wc and our time.1 
together ! Wc are certainly a curious medley here, all o^ 
US. I suppose no age but ours could bmc produced one 
Jike it— at least, let Ub hope so, for the credit for the oge3 

must 3»y,' said Miss Merlon, smiVinj, 't'ftso. ^ 
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seem lo take to the age very (.iiidly, and m be very happy 
amonjist your frk-nds. But you did nol lell us vciy 
much of what you thought yourself.' 
I • I don'i ohi^n say what 1 think,' said laurence, ' Iw- 

' cause I don't often know wliat I think : but I know a 
great many things ihitt I don't think ; and I confuss 
I take a pIcasiifL- in saying these, and in heuring others 
say them ; so the society that 1 choose as a rule repre- 
Kcntx not iht; things I think I approve, hut the things 

Mam sure I rejiudialc' 
'I confess/ said Miss Merlon, 'I don't quile uiidcr- 
and that." 

' Shall I Idl you,' said 1 Jiurencc, ' why I live so much 
in soeiety — amongst my friends, as you call ihcm ? 
Simply becattsc I feci, in my life, as a child does in a dark 
room ; and I must have some one to talk Co, or else 
I think I should go msd. What ono says is little matter, 
so lotif; a* one makes a noisL' of some sort, and furguts 
the ghosts that in one's heart one is shuddering at.' 

Miss Marlon was silcuL for a moment, and looked up 
I into the sky, in which the stars were now one by one 
3j>p«iring. 

' 1 suppose,' she said prcst-ntly, ' you think it is a >'eTy 
pooraffiir— life's whole business. And yet I don't sec 
why you should.' 

' Not see why I should ? ' rcpcutcd Laurence. ' Ah, 
that shows how little you, from your {losition, can 
sympathise with ours. I am not surprised at it Of course 
it is out of the quehlion that you should. \'ou, ha])py in 
some susiaining faith, can see a meaning in all life, and all 
life's alTccrlions. Vou can endurfr— you can tvcn weloowwi 
its sorrows. The clouds of ennui iher\\s,c\vtt*lo^ 'j«\^\^■i«t^ 
g}}i-cr lining, /■'or your relit;i<>n iii n V\n<i ot ;j\\\\u%<«^"^^^"* 
rfo/ie; taming whatever it touches inus aomiO.XvvftftV^'^^***'^ 
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But we — wt- can cnly remember thai for us, too, things 
had a meaning once : but they hsve it no longer. Ljfe 
stares at us now, .ill blink and expressionless, like the 
eyes of a lost friend, who is not dead, but who has turned 
an idiot. IVrhaps you never read Ctough's Poems, did 
you? Scarcely a day passes in which I do not echo to 
nivself his words : — 



.\h wetl-a-iUy, for wc an.- ^ ■■.:1s l-eivavetl '. 

0{ all iht.- I'Teaturts under heave]i'<> wide cope, 
Wc ato imiit hopeless who haii once m-Ml hope, 

AiiJ uii'-I bclLctlcSi- whi" had once believe<i.' 



'And do vou think," said Miss Merton in a low tone, 
'that bcUcf in these da>'s brings no painful perplexities 
too? Ho you think that we can look out on the state 
of the world now, and think about its future, without 
anxiety? But really,' she went on, raising her voice, 'if 
I, like you, thoujiht that (?hristianity was not true, 
I should not waste my time in lamenting over it. I 
should rather lie glad that I had j^ot free from a gigantic 
and awful impusiiion.' 

' \Vhat ! ' exclaimed Laurence, ' should we rejoice at 
our old guide dropping dead amongst the mountains, 
even though he had lost his way ; if so we are left hope- 
less, and without any guide at all ? ' 

' You have your consciences,' said Miss Merton, with 
some tlctision in her voice ; ' you surely don't mean to 
say that you have lost them ? ' 

' As fur our consciences,' said Leslie, who was standing 

I'loso by, ' we revere them so much that we fancy they 

IHissess sonic power. But conscience, in most souls, 

is like mi I'Inglish Sovereign— it reigns, but it does not 

flft'Vi'rit. Us function is merely to give a formal assent 

'"> thv ItiUs pa.-ised by the pass\ons-, atv4 \i Vno^H-a, ■■& ■■a. 

"/>;iii.sf.f wluit those are reaWy benl \ipow, ftwA teu ic «at» 

' mil U- obli'i^id to a\)dicalc.' 
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'Let us hope (hat the constitutions of most souls are 
more stable ihan that,' said Miss Mctton. ' As far as , 
morality goes, I expect yoii have quite enough to guide 
you ; and if you think religion false, I don't see why its 
loss should trouble you. And life itself, reiin-mber, has 
plenty of pleasures. It is full of things worth living for.' | 

'Is ii ? ' exclaimed Leslie with sudden emph.-isis, and 
he looked into Miss Merton'.s face with an expression half 
absent and half wondering. ' Is there anything in life that 
you really think is, for its own sake, worth living for? 
To me it seems thai wc are haunted with the power of J 
imagining that there might be, and are pursued with the ' 
knowledge that there never is. Look at that lovely water ■ 
before us, with its floods of moonlight — how il ripples, 
how it sparkles away into the distance ! What happiness 
sights like these suggest to one ! How happy they 
might make us — might, but they never do I They only 
madden us with a vague pain, that is like the sense of 
something lost for over." 

'Still.' said Miss Merton, 'life is not all moonlight. 
Surely friendship and affection aic worth having?' 

' Let me beg you. Miss Merton,' s,iid Leslie, replying 
to her tone rather than to her words, 'not to think that 
1 am always pining and bemoaning myself. Fortunately 
the deeper part of one's nature will often go to sleep, and 
then the surface can enjoy itself. Wc can even laugh 
with oiir lips at the very things that our hearts in silence 
are breaking for. But as for happiness, that is always like 1 
prophecy, it is only fulfilled in the future; or else it is 

miracle— il only exists in the past. The actual things 

wish for wc may very likely get, but they always come 

"too tale or loo soon. When the Im'j 'vi, \\\\tsiii^\^'^\is. 

to fee! like a man ; when the man \a *\n \os*;,'w£ wc& v»a 

feel Mo a boy; and both in vain.' ^| 
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ind from oni; week's end lo another. And so here I 
in utterly alone— friendless, and with nothing to help 
nt- ; fading that, were it not for the petty contemptible 
.itetests I manufnclurc for mysdf from dny to day, life 

ou!d be quite unbcaiahle,' 
* And yet,' suid Miss Mcrton, ' you have much to 

lake you happy — much that yuii would bt sorry to 

■^3SC.' 

1 liave a certain position,' said Laurence, 'and ii 
^«rtain amount of wealth, and I would not willingly lose 
B».nylliitig of either of these ; but that is not because, in 
r»]y he-irt, I vahie them : but JK'cause, if 1 lust ihem, I 
CKiiglit in my heart cease to despise them.' 

' Surely,' said Mbs Merton, ' there is a Iwtter way of 
%■ ^joking at the matter. Vou came into the world with all 
;>rour lower ambitions satisfied for yuu. The ground 
itlicrcfon; is iiuttu clear for the higher ambitions. That 
its why 1 think an aristocracy, as a rule, must always be 
nVic best governors of men, for their ambitions, as a rulei 
larc the only genuine ones. Think, too, what an advantage 
[ mere wealth is. The highest labour will never produce 
money, but generally requires it.' 

'That is just the difficulty,' said Laurence. 'What 
shall I labour for ? I am almost maddened sometimes, 
as I sit all the day idle, and seem to hear the hateful 
wasted moments -slipping away from me. And I ^oii/ii 
do something. I am sure. I feel I have powers.' 

' I think,' said Miss Merton, ' that all I should say to 
you is, find something to do. The power to find or 
make an object is, 1 think, a great part of genius. How- 
ever,' she said, with some symiKilhy in her iwce, ' If you 
arc in ditHicuIties, I am sure I wish t could hcX^ 'j•>^^■ 

' Wcl),' mid Laurence in a subdued vow*, 'Vwv wast 
/ beg your jianton for my egoism. I nwcx 'wW'A 
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long about myself in my whole life before ; and I pToint|^| 
ncvor to do so again.' ^H 

Leslie meanwhile had moved away towaids Mi^| 
Sinclair, who, looking particularly fasdnalinj;, was sti^| 
commanding the altciitions of Dr. Jenkinson. Tl:^^| 
Doctor was standing by her, all deferent gallantry, an(^| 
to Leslie's surprise, was saying sometliing to her aboi^H 
Sa^ipho. ^M 

'And now,' said Mrs. Sinclair, with a little appcalin^H 
dainty smile, ' I want to ask you something about ih<9 
Greek Anthology too. I can't read much Greek myseir.fl 
hut a gentleman who used to he rather kind to nie,^ 
translated me a good deal of Greek poetry, once upon ] 
a time — when my husband,' she said, with a little shrii^f 
of the shoulders, ' used to go to sleep after his dinner.' ^M 

Ut. Jenkinson here glanced suspiciously at Mr^^| 
Sinclair. ^M 

' Now, what 1 want you to tell me,' she said, ' is sonie^l 
thing about some liiile— ahem— little love songs, I thin^J 
they were — fpiariK- something or other— 1 realty can*^! 
pronounce the name.' H 

The Doctor started. ^ 

' And, Dr. Jenkinson, please,' Mrs. Sinclair went on in 
a voice of plaintive innocence, ' not to think me a terrible 
blue-slocking, because I ask you these questions ; for ^M 
really hardly know any Greek myself— e.xcept perhaps ^M 
verse or two of the New Testament ; and that's not verjr™ 
good Greek, 1 believe, is il ? But the gentleman who 
translated so much to me, when he came to these little 
poems I speak of, was continually, though he was a very 
good scholar, cjiiite unable to translate ihem. Now, why 
should that have been, I want to know? Are Greek 
/ore-poe//)s ivry hard ? 
' fyell/ said the Doctor, atammciing, ^d TcSLS?.weA trj 
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Mrs. Sinclair's manner, ' they were probably — your friend 
perhaps — well — ihey were a lillle obscure [•erhaps— much 
Greek is^or ' 

' Corrupt ? ' suggested Mrs. Sinclair naively. 

TliL- word was a simple one ; but it sufficed lo work a 
roirncle onHr. Jenkinson. For the first time in liis lifu 
to a iady who iiniied the two chamis of lieauty and 
fashion, lo both of which he was eminenily susctpiibic, 
iJr. Jenkinson was rude. He turned abruptly away, 
and staring bard at the moon, not at Mrs. Sinclair, said 
simply, ■ I don't know.' with the most chilling intonation 
of which ihose words are i^^Kible. He then moved a 
pace away, and sat down on a chair close to Miss 
Merton. 

Mrs. Sinclair turned to Leslie, with a flash in her eyes 
of soft suppressed laughter. 

• How lovely the evening is ! ' murmured Leslie, re- 
sponding to the smile. 

'Yea,' said Mrs. Sinclair, looking out dreamily over 
the sea, 'it almost realises one's idea of perfect beauty." 

' Really, Mrs. Sinclair,' said Leslie, ' you are certainly 
most Hellenic, First you talk of Sappho, now of Idtra.t 
of Beauty. Arc you a Platonist ? ' 

' Mr, Leslie, of coiu-se I am,' said Mrs. Sinclair, some- 
what mi.sapprelicuding his meaning. ' I never heard such 
an impertinent question.) Platonism.however.isa very rare 
philosophy in these days, I'm afraid.' 

' Ah, and so you too think wc are all of us very bad, 
do you?' said Leslie. 'It may be so, of course; and 
yet men at least often generalise very hastily and very 
wrongly, 1 am sure. How often, for instance, do we say 
that all wives nowadays are inconstant, simyl^ be,ca\fi& 
such are the only ones we remember, no\.\«:ca'a«;'Cvv>3 
.«ne the only ones we Icnc 
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This speech was quite in Mrs. Sinclair's own mannc 
andshe 1ookt;d at I.t'slic with a smite of appredaiiyn hn 
humorous and half sentimental. 

' Ah,' she bt^an to say, in a voice that had just a toiicP 
of sadness in it. 'if wc could but all of us love only wher 
we ought, and where we oughts ' But here she pausfd. 
Her voice died away, and she leaned her head upon he 
hand in silence. 

Leslie was going to have spoken ; but he was suddcnT 
arrested by the sound of Dr. Jenkiiison. close beside him^ 
Inllcing to Miss Merlon in a tone of unusual cjiriu-stncss. 

' I don't vronder,' he was saying, ' that you should feel 
in perplexity sometimes; whichever way wc look at things 
there will be perplexities. Itut ihuie is such a thinR an 
goodness ; and goodness in the end must triumph, and so 
in this large faith let us rest.* 

'And,' said Donald Gordon in his soft deferential 
voice, which always sounded as if he was saying some* 
thing deeply devotional, ' don't you think it is a higher 
thingtobegood for good's own sake than (or God's? and, 
whatever men may believe about having another life, and 
a beautiful heaven, with gold streets, and with jewelled 
fortifications, don't you think that morality really is after 
all its own reward?' 

' Itut what of those poor people,' said Miss Merton, 
' who cannot be niotal^whom circumstances have kepi 
from being ever anything but hrulalised ? I dare say, 
s.hc said, turning to the Doctor, quilt: forgetting his 
sacred character, ' that 1 shall hardly be able to make you 
understand such a notion as that of hving for God's glory. 
Hut still, if there be not a God for whose glory we can 
live, and who in his turn will not leave us all to ourselves, 
whai then ? Think of all those who, in spite of hard 
surroundings, Imvejust had sltengXU enou^ Va sUm^« 
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to be iiood, but to struggle only— whose whole moral 
being has been left wriihiiig in ihc road of life, like an 
animal that a cart-wheel has gone owr, just lifting itK 
eyes up with a piteous appcnl at us who will not heli> 
it • 

Miss Merlon looked at Pr. Jenkinson and paused, 
The moon shone tenderly on his silver hair, and his 
keen e>'es had soniethinj!; very like moisture in them. 

' Yes,' he said ; ■ these are great, great dillieulties. 
But there is another life in store for us — another life, 
and 3 God. And don't think ihat the world is growing 
to disbelieve in these. Remember how many intelligent 
Uynien count themsi^lves members of the Church of 
England, simply because they believe in these two 
doctrines.' 

' It has always been inexplicable lo me,' said Mr. 
Storks, who had been attracted by the sound of the 
Doctor's voice, 'whence this longing for a future life 
could have arisen. I suppose there are few things the 
very possibility of which science so conclusively disprovcK.' 

' And yet.' said I^urcnce. who had been speaking for 
a moment to Mrs. Sinelair, ' I can't help thinking at 
certain times thai there may be a whole world of things 
undreamed of by out scientific philosophy. Such a 
feeling is touched by the sight of an " Ora pro animS 
mcii," or a " Kesurgani," on a quiet tombstone, or the 
sign of the cross made by A mother in hope and in 
sorrow on the forehead of hei dead child.' 

Miss Merton looked at Laurence with some wonder in 
ber Urge expressive eyes, Mr. Storks snorted, and Dr. 
Jenkinson blinked. 

'See,' said Donald Gordon, 'the moonlight giow^j 
blighter and brighter every moment. Vv '■«. 
hcwilikring in its da^xHng paleness.' 
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'And tliete,' said Lamendc, 'do you COtch it? — tlttt 
is the ligluship on the horizon, like a large low star' 

Laurence seated himself oti (he balustrade, and, 
leaning on hh ell^ow, looked u[i into the dear hollov^ 

skies, 

'World upon world,' he exclaimed at last, 'and each 
one crowded, vciy likely, with beings like ountetvcs, 

wondering what this whole great universe is ! ' 

And the vast majority of theui believing in a wise 
and just God,' said Leslie, 'for I see no reason why ours 
should be the stupidest world in all creation.' 

' Vcs,' said Laurence, ' and in each world a small 
select hand, that has pierced through such u husk of li< 
and has discovered the all-golden truth, that the tuiiveisi 
is aimless, and that for good and evil the end is all cne,' 

Dr, Jenkinson had a sensible horror of the stars : and'' 
as sooTi as they w;:re mentioned, iie turned round in his 
chair, giving his back to the group, Miss Meiton 
included ; whilst Mr. Storks walked away, not without 
dignity, 1 

'Mrs. Sinclair is going lo sing in a moment,' Saia 
I^urence ; 'some one is gone to (etch her guitar' I 

Hush!' exclaimed Miss Merlon, 'do just listen iJ 
;his.' I 

' Good gracious 1 ' said Laurence in a whisper, ' MrJ 
Storks is at my aunt at last.' I 

Mr. Storks had been watching ever since dinner for aqj 
opportunity of discussirig with I^ady Grace the truM 
position of woman, as settled by modem science. Ha 
was peculiarly full of this subject just now, havinra 
received only that morning a letter from a cetebratccH 
American physician, who stated very strongly as hiaj 
bpinion, that the strain of what is called the highen 
educalJoji H'ds most prejiidicial vo iW; (vincuw«. via 
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maternity, and that the righw of woman might very 
probably be fatal to the eitislence of man. As soon as 
he got hold of Lady Grace, he led uj) to this point with 
tiurlling rapidity; having been perfectly charmed at 
starting tu lind that she fully agreed with him that the 
l)ri;iudices of the present day were doing more harm to 
woman's true interests than anything else. 

' h is a pleasure,' said Mr. Storks, 'lo discuss these 
matters wilh a person so thoroughly enlightened as 
yourself. You will of course see from what Dr. Boston 
says how entirely suicidal is, the scheme of turning 
woman into a fem;ile man. Nature baa marked out her 
mission for her plainly enough ; and so our old friend 
Milton was right in his meaning after all, when he says 
tliat man is made for God, and woman for God through 
him, though of course the expression is anti(]uated.' 

' Surely,' said Lady Grace with animation, ' not only ' 
the expression is antiquated, but the meaning also h 
<:untrary to all true fairnes.s and enlightenment.' 

' I confess, I don't see that,' said Mr. Storks wilh a 
look of smiling deference. 

' What ! ' cried Lady <irace, ' Is il not contrary to 
icasnn^t;! me put it to your own candour— for a man 
who knows that his wife, ages hence, will be a seraph 
singing before the throne of God, to consider her only 
made for God through him — to consider her, indeod, m\ 
a thing made simply for her husband's use ? ' 

This answer of Lady Giace's took Mr. Storks quite 
^ibairk. He knew not how to comport himself His jaw 
fell — he stared— he said nothing. He fell as though he 
hud been assassinated. But luckily at this very uioiuent, 
liquid and clear, and exijuisiiely moduUcadt 
the sounds of Mrs. Sinclair's voice, %»x\^vfts, \ 

">8 :-- 
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Darling, ^jjt jtK tmdmn z%t iipdd SKSHr, 
Tin j^-K.imi-i;aiit£ t7:i3fk::. .-< nr? iimr? 

Or 4i y^m j"i«' rrmtmitr cjv tj^wr- 

iff n^tiu uS :nit lifl^ • Gmimtzxn' 
Lezt, iH !TU 2iX yejr; nrjift .' 

Galif^;', fc ii litm, e ciii lo scrisK^- 

jM, /« llawtri iiru^ T^ii!, ami i^ amiiJ-JiMff 

Did I T€ad ts jua lias liaLr :^i. 
Ok my Itri, unti! tj ^ri,-/, in rciijy 

Jfir^i- tka:i locen ^rtttid '/a.::sM-/<2M,' 

CtltnUo f= i' 'Szxa, e chi lo seri^se. 

Thin ourijre: mtt, and t/un a'ia^ iivr— 

jilllki TBorld rtiedci idd and fir ; 
And fffUT lip: utre ttn my Jit ^i '~7f loitr - 

And aievt k: :ieji a sUtir :/ar, 

Jirau^i dgflhi ej mzlting tmlight. 
Galeo'.ti) fu il libn,, e chi lo scriioe. 

Darling, najuly ■a:iU evtr find us 

On this earth, tcgethtr, mart. Our fatts 

Ifirt but a mamint iheattd. Then, h-Aind tis 

Shriltid kii voice far viham Caina- a-aits. 

Shattiriiig tur ene sTKitt lu-itighl. 

<ja1eoito fu it libro, e chi lo scrisse. 

/ :hatl inmv hb tnarc sf sumnier weather. 

Nought mill it for me of glad or fair. 
Till I join my darling, and togilher 

We go for ever on the accursed air^ 
There in the daunilcss twilight. 
Galeiitto fu il litno, e chi lo scrisse. 

' What a lovely voice ! ' said Laurence to Miss Merton. 
' I wonder how she will sound singing before the throne,' 

' She will be obliged to take lessons in a rather differ- 
ent style,' said Miss Merlon, unable to suppress a smile ; 
and then she suddenly checked herself, and looked grave." 
' Mrs. Sinclair has always interested me,' she said. 'I 
often come across her in London, but I hardly know her.' 

/'ante, /i/^r/io, v. ijj. " Ibid. v. 107. * /6id. v, -jv. 
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■J4r. Laurence,' Siiid Mrs. Sinclair, 'you must now-i 
Mr. Leslie sing, for I discover that he c»n [)lay the 
guitar too.' 

Leslie was of course pressed, and with some reluctance^ 
coTisented- 

' I suppose,' he said, ' wc aro all of us moic or less ' 
moon-struck to-night, so 1 had hest sing the silliest 
thing I know ; and as 1 dunt ihtnk anything can be] 
sillier than a song I once wrote myself, I will sing that,' 

He touched a few chords carelessly, and yet with the i 

anner of a practised player ; paused for a moment, and ' 
Ihcn ag^in striking the instrument began losing, ile' 
was watched at lirsl with merely a languid curiosity ; ' 
and Mias Prattle whispered to Lady Ambrose that hiaJ 
attitude was very affected ; but curiosity and criticiMnrl 
were both lost in surprise at the lirst found of hix richJ 
and flexible voice, and still more so at the real passion.^ 
which he breathed into the following words, rude and 
artless as ihey were ;— 

OA, ktr (Atei, itr tkttk ttmi palt, 

Htr veift 'vni iant/y •nuiiial ; 
Bui jimtr frtnJ grryityes grew tniiir'; 

Child, ttiitn mint Ihty out, 
H'ili a ftltimi ^etf-jnrrta-itt, 
Margaivt. 

Child. tvlnU iavt I dfiv le Ihn t 
Child, what hast iSfu dmif U mtt 

Ham you fiva mt wilAyonr lone 
TAM Usl Jity «t mil ! 

Vaur iad tyu lAtn twrt cfld as sfene. 
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Neither John TSafifist, no, nor One greater than Joh% 

wns Itft by God (us Ih chUdrm of Israel were kft 
by Phariioh) lo jia/her straw kimsdf lo malr bricks. 
7'he maUriak were all prepared ready lo their hands by 
llifir Jitavcnly Father. And so, lei us be especially and 
prayerfully on our f^mrd against considtring Christianity as 
having come inta the world at onee, ready ■ituuh,sn ta speak, 
by tiiir Saviour, as a body of theological doctrines. eJtty 
honest study of history will show us thai the Apostlet 
receiiied no suek system ; lliat our Lord f/imsclf never 
made any claim to the varioits characters with which Slid- 
sequent thought invested Him ; and thai la altribute sueh 
claims to Him would be an anachronism of which He would 
hatie scarcely understood the meaning. Jf we only clear 
our eyes of any false theological glamour, a very slight 
study of the inspired writers willat once show us this. We 
shall see hon' uncertain ttml shifting at first e^'ery thing wets. 
We shall see what a variety of confiieting opinions the early 
Church entertained even upon the most fundamental subjects 
— such, for instance, as the identity of the God of the Old 
Testament with the God of the New, which was denied by a 
large mim/ieraf the early Christians .• weshall sef howwidefy 
divergent were thesystems of Jewish and Pauline Chrisli' 
Ofuty, and Iww discrepant and tentative are the accounts 
jp'tm by St. Paul and by the author of the Fourth Gospel 
of the mystical nature of Christ, wham they tried to identifi) 
mth different mysterious potencies supposed by the. Jewish' 
Alexandrian philosophers to be coexistent with God. And 
if we pursue the histoiy of the Church a little farther, we 
shall Jind many more things to startle us. We shall find, 
for instance, the most rtninvntd afologist of early Catholic 
limes, a materialist, holding the materiality not of the soul 
^isr/JM oit/p, Iju/ of God also. " Nihil enim "^tleesc air 
■Sin" -i^itfAvi- w&rr/s — "si rwn (orfiii. Oinm quod 
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e^rfus tst" Thus we m,' siiiil the Uoclor cheerfully, 
looking; round him with a smile of benignant triumph, 
and blinking willi his eyes, ' thn/ difference of opinion 
aieul l/u ^of^mas of rdigion is twlhitig new. It fxisitd 
in th( Jmiish Church ; the pkenonuuoti was only prohngfd 
fy C/iristiiinity. Later Judaism ami primitive CkrisHanity 
WCiv both made up of it variety of systems, all htintstfy and 
^Idfy thoitjiht out, differing widely from eafh other, and 
tailed by the hanimrahle appellation of heresies : and of 
tkeie, lei me remind yau, it is the glory of the Church of 
England to l-e composed liheu-ise, 

' iVor is this all,' he went ou in a softer and more 
appealing tone ; ' net only are alt these things so confused 
and doubtful ; hut u'e rton' see that, in the face of recent 
triticism, we catinot even he i/uite surt ahout utiy of tin 
details of the divine life of our Lord. But in all this ' — 
the Doctor's voicf hcrc became still more aerial, and ho 
fixed his eyes upon the painted ceiling of the theatre, as 
though he were ga'-ing on some glorious vision — ' in all 
this there is nothing to discompose us. IVe can he quiii 
sure that He lii-ed, and that Me went about doing good, 
and that in Him we have, in f/ic highest sense, ever- 
/asting life. 

' Let us then no longer fight against the coneiuaiims ^1 
scunee and of criticism, hut rather see in them /If hand ^ \ 
God driving us, etien against our will, away from beliefs 
and teachings tluit are nut really tfuisi of His son. If we 
do not do this—ifnt persist in identify iHg the false Christi- 
amty with the true — the false, when U is at last pinched 
mdtfyasvayfiom uf, at it must t try away a part 

.^ the true with it. And as !»• '- this state of 

mind, we are never f^r a m C«n ii«)«r 

^n a />m>£guv/ m'ieipf er I experiment , 

mMm/^in^/mg. Witmss " rngog»«S 

»^ ^^»^^^^^^^^^^^^^ t- 
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jfl mti/-/i publie alknlimi an the snbjrct of animal auto- 
matism, and Iht manifllous rtiiilts which experimenls on 
living suhjtcis have of late days revealed to us; etfrog with 
half a brain honing destroyed more thtolog^' than all thf 
doctor: of the Ckureh with their ivhok brains can ever build 
up again. Thus does God choose the " uieak things of this 
world to confound the wise." Seeing, then, that this is the 
slate of the ease, we should surely leant henceforth not to 
identify Christianity with anything that science can assail 
or rtien queslion. Let m say rather that nothing is or can 
be essential to the religion of Christ which, when once 
stated, can be denied without absurdity. If we can only 
attain to this conception, we shall see truly that this our 
faith is indeed one " that no man taketh away from us." 

' If we be thus once " stahUshed in the faith," all human 
history, and the history of Christianity especially, will 
assume for us a netv sacredness and a new significance. 
We shall recognise gladly its long struggles of growth, and 
its stmgglesfor existence, and see how in all these were at 
work the great principles of evolution. IVe shall see how 
Christian perfection emerged gradually out of imperfection 
— nay, I/tat it was only through imperfection that thisfcrfee- 
Hon was possible. For although, as we now know, all the 
various theological systems that have sprung up about 
Christianity, and haiie been so long current, are not 
Christianity— are most of them, indeed, not even sense^x'ft 
it was through these that true Christianity made its way, 
and extended itself in a corrupt and ignorant world. For 
the world has been given from age to age just so much of 
the truth as it has been able to bear, and it is only, let us 
remember, from receiving it tempered in this wise proportion, 
that it has been able to receive it at all. But these times 
^ ''^jH^ s^r^s/rti^fim art now passing away. It is noiv 
^^■fA ^east/f^ /o ^ under " tutors and ^mitmors :" it 
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is lenrmn^to "put away {Jiildish thinxs." It is<amtngto 
a seme that it is no7V fitted to reeetve Christ's truth purcy 
and without any admixture or virappuxe of falsehood. 
And sOi asit lonh back tnier all the- various npiHigns onee-'so 
fiercefy agitated about religion, it re^ogmsei in ail of them 
a eommon element of good-, and it sees that all theologians 
and all sects have really agreed with one another, and been 
meaning the same thing, even when they least suspected or 
wiihed it. Nor is it, as modern study is showing us, 
varieties of Christianity only that this deeper unity under- 
lies, hut all other religions also. It has been well abscrtvd 
by a great /faman Catholic writer nmv living, that when. 
tver any great saintlimss of life is to be observtd amongst 
infidels and heretics, it is ahvays found to be due to the 
prtsttue of certain beliefs and rules which belong tu the 
Catholics. And in like manner, we may say too,ihalwhen- 
ever any great saintliness of life is to he observed amongst 
Caihalici, it is due to the presence of certain beliefs and 
rules that belong to the infidels and the heretics — andindttd 
to all good men, no matter what their religion is. 

'Such are the viert's that all the most enlightened men of 
our own day are coming to. But the process is gradual ; 
and meanwhile let us mt rebuke our weaker brethren, 
if for the present "they follcno not after us:" let us 
rather bear with them, and make all allowance far them ; 
for tt-e must remember, as / have said be/are, that those 
evils to which ihey still cling, but from jvhich we, under 
God's mercy, are trying to free oursek'es, have done good 
service in their lime ; and that ei-vn such diietrines as those 
of eternal punishment, or of sacerdotal absfihttiot, or the 
subtleties of scuramenfai systems, or Oy adoxes 

of the Athanasian Creed, Aaveassttdd i ^^^tw 

good—Aaite Abv, /« some sense, ' ' sch6- 
* dii^." /i/t^even if we do eecasio 
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that thinker, Atid it sucms to nie to be the hopeful 
1 distinguisbiiig feature of the present day, that men 
I learning generally to tccogntse this truth — thai they 
I learning not kj cry out against |irogress, hut to 
Igsligale its grand and inevitable laws, and submit ■ 
^selves willingly to ihem. And the tendency of our 
^ day is, I am proud to say, a tendency towards firm, 
\i, veririftbli; knowledge, and, as a result of ibis, 
jards the acquisition of a firm and solid happiness ] 

fc" ! 

To me,' said Mr. Herbert, 'it seems rather that thtf 
y hopi; for the present age lies in the possibility of, 
|te individual wiser than the rest getting the necessary j 
vcr, iind in the most urbilrary way possible putting a-J 
p to this progress — utterly stamping out and oblite-j 
pg every genernl tendency peculiar to our own time, j 
. Storks will perhaps think me very foolish. I'trhaps 
m. I freely own that I could moro easily It-ll a good 
Ion, if I saw it, than a good piece of protoplasm, and 
t I think the understanding of a holy moral law, b;, 
ich an individu.ll may live, of infinitely more import 
:e than ihc discovery of all the laws of progress in tht 
[Id. But let Mr. Storks despise me, and not be angn, 
b me ' 

Edear sir,' interposed Mr. Storks, with a gruti 
IT, 'why should I do either the one or the other?' 
aiisc,' said Mr. Herbert, slightly waving his hand, 
1 speaking with great emphasis, "had 1 only the power, 
Touid myself put a forcible stop to all this evolution, j 
(fould make a clean sweep of all tlie improvement* I 
t the present day so much vaunts. I would collect an 
of stton};, serviceablf, honest workmeji. and send 
Co blow up JVIfliich ester, and Ritira\v\^\\a.m, at\d 
yo/, and Leeds, and WolverViam^Jtoci— --' 
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' What ! ' exclaimed Lady Ambrose. ' Did not they 
know that ? ' 

' You forget,' said Laurence, ' that this was very long 
ago.' 

' To be sure,' said Lady Ambrose ; ' and they were of 
course all heathens. Well— and what conclusions did 
they come to as to the nature of justice?' 

' At first,' said Laurence, ' though Socrates himself was 
amongst them, they were all completely at a loss how to 
define it. But at last they hit upon the notion of 
constructing an ideal perfect state, in which of course 
justice would be lurking somewhere. Now there are in 
life, Plato says, four great virtues— wisdom, courage, 
temperance, and justice ; and no sooner has the ideal 
state been constructed, than it appears that three of 
these virtues are specially illustrated and embodied, each 
in a particular class of citizens. Thus, wisdom is 
specially embodied in the theoretical politicians and 
religious speculators of the day ; courage is embodied in 
the practical men who maintain and execute the regula- 
tions and orders of the philosophers ; and temperance is 
embodied in the commercial and industrial classes, who 
loyally submit themselves to their betters, and refrain 
from meddling in matters that are too high for them, 
And now, where is justice ? In what class is that 
embodied specially ?' 

' In the judges and the magistrates and tlie policemen,' 
said Lady Ambrose. 

' No,' said Laurence ; ' it is peculiar to no class. It 
resides in all. It is that virtue which enables the others 
to exist and to continue.' 

'But surely,' said Lady Ambrose, 'all that is not what 
lye mean by justice nov/?' 

rtainly not,' said Laurence-, and m^ booV ■«&.■& 
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designed ui iavesti(;alt what juriticc is, as it exists nuw. ^M 
I, tike Plato, constructed a statir, mnhing it, however, a ^B 
Tvnl tntht^r than ;ii) ideal (lictuce. Hut whi.-n 1 liad done H 
iliis, I could find no cninc^t thinking class to reprLscnt ^| 
wisdom ; no class of [iraiaii'^l |ioliucians that would ^M 
carry out e^'cn the lililc wisdom ihcy knew, and so ^M 
n-|)TC.-(cnt courage; and ceiuiinly no comiiiercial or^| 
indusiricil class that would icfrain Tor a single d^y from ^M 
nicddlinjr in multurti that wcic too high for iIkiu, and su ^M 
reprcst'tit tempL'rancc. So I analysed life in a somewhat ^| 
different way. I divided it Into happiness, misery, and ^M 
juHtice. 1 then at once discovered that the rich regire- ^M 
scniud all the hapjjinc.ss o( which we iire now capable, ^M 
and the poor all the misery : and that justice was that ^M 
which set this stntc of things going and enabled it io^| 
continue.' ^M 

•Ah, Laurence,' exclaimcii Mr. Herbert, clapping bis ^| 
hands gently in sad ;ip|>l;iiise, ' I like that. 1 wish you ^M 
had worked out ihia idea more fully.' ^M 

'Supposc,'esclaimi;d La;slie, 'that wc try this artcrnoon ^| 
tu construct a Utopia ourwlves. Lt:t us embody our ^M 
notions oflirc as it ought to be in a new Republic' ^| 

' Well,' said l«idy Aiiibtose, ' 1 ;im not a Conservative: ^M 
I don't object. I'm sure at any rate that there is much H 
^^rc; could all of us alter, if we only had oui own way.' ^| 
^B ' Much,' said lady Gt^acc, with severe briskness. ^M 

^^ 'Much,' said Mis* Menon, with a soft, half-serious ^| 
^smilc. H 

^H ' Mui^h,' .-laid Lord Allen, catching eagerly at the idea. ^M 
^" • Well, then/ said Laurence, ' let ua all do our best to ^ 
I give those airy somethings, our aspiriUovw, iv Nsna^ 

habitation and a lunic.' 
I T/icr nuijoriiy of the coniiiany lOoV VCTJ Vvtv4\'J \o '^ 

I /wy/«wa/. U(iy Grace wa& cspccWWy \Ac»'*^*.. »*■ ' 
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seemed to provide at once a whole afternoon's occupa- 
tion for the party ; and it was arranged accordingly that 
as soon as luncheon was over they should adjourn for 
castle -building to a shady spot in the garden. 



CHAPTER III 

Guided by Lady Grace, the guests gradually converged 
after luncheon towards the appointed spot, straggling 
thither by various ways, and in desultory groups ; pass- 
ing down broad flights of steps flanked by gods 
and goddesses, and along straight terraces set with vases 
and Irish yews ; while busts of orators, poets, and 
philosophers, with Latin inscriptions, glimmered to right 
and left of them in groves of laurels ; and scaly Tritons, 
dappled with green lichens, spouted up water in the 
middle of gleaming basins. Everything was to-day 
looking at its loveliest. There was an unusual freshness 
in the warm summer air. Ik-yond the groen shrubs the 
sea shone bright and blue ; and through the shrubs the 
sea-breeze moved and whispered. 

Laurence strolled slowly on behind with Miss Merton, 
choosing a path which none of the others had taken. 

' How delicious this is ! ' said Miss Merton, lifting her 
hat to enjoy the breeze upon her forehead. 'Nobody 
could be in bad spirits in a place like this. There is 
something so fresh and living everywhere, and even when 
we lose sight of the sea we still hear it.' 

'Yes,' said Laurence. 'I believe these gardens are 
like Keats's island. There is no recess in them 

Noi haunted by the miitmiirouFi soiinc] of wave.i.' 

M/jdAowper/ecfiy everything is kept \ \\Wt^i4ftv\eK 
vou must have ! ' said Miss Merton, as xVie-j taraeA m.? 
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;i ruirrow wmdiiig:w:al!^, thickly set on eilher side with) 
ijirufuUy-irininiC'.l Iifufi'l/. '^,. 

'Vhc wbolt; place was, i^idtj^d, ."* ^'^^ Merlon said, 
kept ptrfecily. Not a ivcctl -ti^/ni-thcjgrcy yr.ivd ; not ' 
■A single (wig called fur pruninij. 'P.very vase ihcy passed 
was full of ihf most delicious flowers. /tJvtrlK-ad thO( 
liranclics of limes and of aiiacia-lrccs imirfniiltd -gaily.. 
Everything seemed to be fiee from care, and "to/baj 
laughing, liglil of hearr, in ihe brij^hl ivcatlier. 

' I am taking you this way,' sard Laurence, ' because 1 1 
want to show yoii what I think may perhaps interi-st , 
you.' 

As he spoke the.se words, a Midden bend in the walk 
liroughi tliem face to face with something ihat gave i 
Miss Mciton n sudden semtation of surprise. It wani 
a iimall da»sieal portico Imilt in a style of the most ' 
severe simplicity, through wliir.li by an iron gate onu ■ 
passed into an open space Lieyond. What surprised 
Miss Merlon on seeing thi^ was the singular sense of j 
dt'!(oIiiliun and dreariness that seemed all at once to i 
come over her. The iron gates hcfore tier were a mass 
ol' rust ; the portico, which had once been while, was 
weather-stained into a dismal grey; the stone, too, it 
WIS built of was scaling oif in almost every place, and 
the fragments lay unheeded as they had fallen upon the 
ground. Heri.-, amongst everything that spoke of the 
utniosi care, was one ohject that spoke of entire forget- 
fulness and neglect. They approached in silence, and 
Miss Merton looked in through the hars of the rusty 
gate. The scene thai met her eyes was ons of greater 
itesolaiioo still. It was a circular plot of ground, fenced 
round bya low stone wall that was suiroounl.'i&'tt-i •a.vJk's 
railing*. It hiolmd as though it m\g\\X V^avt \jcs.ft ' 
a flonvr garden. ()iii it was now a wWdetwcs 
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its boundary rose the rare and-^IpfaiHtfuf trees of the 
happy tended shubberies. Ip^s'd^'were neitles, biambles, 
and long weedy grass,, .^S,othtng 'else was visible in this 
melancholy enclosure' b;it three cypresses, apparently of 
various ages_^ iJie '(,wo 'shialler planted near together, the 
third, am^by-i^^fie largest, standing apart by itself. 

Mf^ MerMn was quite at a loss what to make of the 
^tj^gc'spot ; and, as Laurence was feeling in his pocket 
•ioi tTie key, she asked him if it had anything to do with 
breeding pheasants. 

' Do you see what is written above the gate ? ' said 
Laurence, as he pointed to a dim inscription whose 
letters still retained a gUmmer of fading gold ; ' can you 
read it? 

Neque haium, quas colis, arboruin 
Te, prteler invisam cupressum, 
Utia brevcm dominiim scquetur. 

" Of all these trees which you love so, the hated cypress 
only shall follow its master, and be faithful to him in his 
narrow house." But come— let us go inside, if you arc 
not afraid of the long grass.' 

They passed through the gate, which gave a low wail 
upon its hinges, and Miss Merton followed Laurence, 
knee-deep in grass and nettles, to the smallest of the 
three cypress -trees. There Laurence paused. At the 
foot of the tree Miss Merton saw a flat slab of marble, 
with something written upon it; and for the first time 
she felt certain that she must be in a place of graves. 

'This,' said Laurence, pointing to the little cypress, 
' was planted only five years ago, ten days before the 
poor old man died who now sleeps under it. This is n\y 
uncle's grave. Do you see the inscription ? 

Omnk nioriar, nullaque pais me\ 
Vilabit Zj/)!tin.im. 
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shall wholly die, and there is no jjart of me that will 
escape the Venus of death." That, and that alone, ht; , 
chose to have wriitin ovct him.' 

^^ Laurt-nce spoke wilh sttine feetinj^, Init Mi.ts MerlOil 

^Bas so much surprised thai she hardly knew what| 

^Besponsc to make. 

^H ' And docs nobody take any care of this (rfacc ? ' at { 
last she said. 

'No,' said LaurenCL-, 'By hi,s own last orders, 
nobody. But come — you must look at this too.' And 

■^te motioned her towards the nejglihourliiLi cy|)res£. 

^V -'^t the foot of tills, nlniosl hidden by tbe long grasSj 
.Miss Mertoii saw somelhinjj that surprised her slill more 
stiangoly. It was the sUitue of a woman hall' reclining] 

I in a languid altitude on a block of hewn marble. TlieJ 
figure was full ami bcatitifiil, and ihc features of the factt-l 
were .singularly fine; but ihetc was something in liicj 
general cffeci that struck one at the first moment as not 
pleasing. What slight draper^' there was, was disposed! 
meretriciously over the rounded limbs; on the arms were' 
heavy bracetais ; one of the hands held a half -in verted 
wine-cujj, and the other was laid negligently on a heap i 

I of coins. But what jarred most upon the feelings wttvJ 
the face, with its perfect (ealures. For a cold sneer waal 
fixed iigion the full mouth and the line tioi^trils ; and the 
eyes, with a leer of i)ciulant sensuality, seemed to bel 

^Jixed for ever upon the Hat neighbouring (gravestone. 

^B ' This cypress,' said Laurence, ' is much older than ilie^ 

^cftlier. It was planted twenty years ago ; and twenty years ' 

I ago the original of that statue was laid beneath it. She 
was one of those many nameless ladies — for, a* you "know, 
he completely exiled himself from sodcV'j a\\ i^tNaMaw 
part of b;s Jife— who from lime v» x\«\ttsV.Mtti\v»^<w 

I tvncs at Che bouse here. She was, too, ^-j WCt-' -'^ Ml 
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BOOK HI 

CHAPTER I 

'Yes,' said Mr. Luke still more solemnly, 'if we only 
follow this out — this idea of the exclusion from our 
society of all vulgar and extraneous elements, we shall 
find we have done a great deal more than we may at first 
think. We shall have at once a free, and liberal, and 
untainted social and intellectual atmosphere, in which our 
thoughts, and feelings, and refinements, and ways of 
living, may develop themselves to the utmost, unimpeded. 
Lady Ambrose has certainly begun with hitting the right 
nail on the head.' 

Could Lady Ambrose have been told, when she left 

London the afternoon before, that in another twenty-four 

hours she would be taking the lead in the construction of a 

Utopia, or ideal state of society, suggested by the writings 

of a Greek philosopher, she would have been utterly at 

a loss to know what the prophecy meant ; and had .she 

known what it meant, she would certainly not have 

believed it. Indeed, as it was, she could hardly imagine 

that Mr. Luke was serious, and that he was not laughing 

at her ; so she said quickly and in a tone of .self-defence, 

' Of course I know that there must be something more 

tijan the mere exclusion of vulgar people, Mr. Luke. We 

must have religion, and all that, and -' 
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Ah!' exclaimed Mr. Luke, interrupling her with n , 
grand wave iif tlic hand ; ' my dear Lady Ambrose, let 
us leave all thai till by-and-hy. Lfl us In: conlcnt lo-j 
!^liegin with simpler matters first/ 

!■ ' Let us begin with the flowcfs of lire,' said Leslie, 
"" 'and when we have choBen these, lei us trace thetii back 
to their roots." 

'I quite thinl;,' said Miss Merton, 'thai in a. really 
good society— one tlmt was perfectly good even in the 
au|)erfi<;ial sense of the word — we should find, if wc only! 
had eyes enough, religion lurking somewhere, and every-J 

P thing else we want,' 
L ■ And so that's yi/ur view, my dear, is it ? ' said Lady 
Rmbtose, ' Oh, then, I suppose since you, a Roman i 
Catholics, think su, I may also,' 
■ Surely, too,' said Miss Merton, ' we must all know 
that nothing can bu so bad, cither for the pushers or th« 
pushe-d, as iJie struggle of people to get into what they 
think is good society, not in the least because they care 
to be there, but nieruty because they care to be known to ■ 
be there.' 

Lady Ambrose, who perhaps felt unconsciously some ' 
small pricks of conscience here, again looked doubtful 
and said, ' Slill if wc really want to make a perfect state, 
this does not seem a very serious thing to begin with.' 

' Listen,' exclaimed T^urcnce ; 'let me read yoa soine> 
thing 1 havie here — something of my uncle's, which I 
have just thought of. It is a short adaptation of Aristotle's 

Lady AmWixc started. Hearing two words, on«(t8< 
long as ArisM/f, and the other as unfaraiiiar as Etfiia, 
she began to think th:it she had madi the «wwe\5sx\™^ 
serious with ii vengeance. IndccAj ';.\\& 'wV'Ae: 'josvi,^*- 
wW/ M Iwrscli, .showed some s\gns ot autv^^^- 
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' It is very short,' said Laurence, ' and I will only read 
a page or two. It is called " A system of Ethics, 
adapted from ' AristotlCj for the use of the English 
Nation," It was suggested to him — ' (and this bewildered 
Lady Ambrose still more, though at the same time it 
gave her some gleam of hope), ' by a very rich vulgar 
family, who bought a place near here, and who much 
annoyed and amazed him by the great court they paid lo 
him. This is the first chapter ; it treats of " TSeSummum 
Bonum, or The Moral End of Action." T-isten— 

'Ethics being the art and science of human action, as 
directed towards the chief good of life^that highest and 
■final end., to which, if we think a little, we shall see all 
other ends are subordinate ; it is evident that our first 
task must be, as our master Aristotle ivell says, to form a 
clear conception of what this end, the chief good, is. 

^ Now on this point Aristotle would seem to err. For 
he, following the common opinion of men, affirms the chief 
good to be happiness, holding the only question to he, in 
what does true happiness lie? And if he had been 
philosophising for savages, he would indeed have been in 
the right. But because sewages and men ift a state of 
nature have all one end of action, which is happiness, it bv 
no means follows that the same is true of civilised nations, 
and that these may not have ends that are far higher. Jt 
is indeed evident that they have. And not this only, but 
that of such ends there is a very great variety. To 

||h describe and number these with anything like absolute 
accuracy is neither required nor admitted by tlie nature of 
the subject. Bui we shall be sufficiently near the truth if 
we say that there is a separate and characteristic chief good 
for each civilised nation — {quol gentes tot summa bona) — 

II and that it is by this in each case that the national 
icter is determined. A glance at the continent of 
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ii* n'iii at ona iltiiUrate Iftiiy and fuggirst 
of that national chief gooiU. Iff jAa/i 
Gfrmans-tjar inxtaHit,/ol(mi'ing wAat is tailed T/iiiug/tt^ 
lo ill inmost rftesSfS, th^ French what is <alkil Life. He 
shall find lucordingly thai Ihf chief ga/'d of the former 
Natkn, whieh is /vrhafs Ihe highest of all, is the 
knowledge of Ikf Huknawal'lt ; a.-hiUt that of the /attei\ 
K'kieh is next to it I'n dignity, is thi praclite of the \ 
unmcntional'le. And so on with all the other naticns ; 
tach 'ivill be found lo have its separate chief goad : /tndy 
Wie of t/KSe to liave the least cotinectien with happiness. 
For us, howeTer, who are English, and icriting fori 
Fiiglish rtaders. it will be enough lo concern ourselVff\ 
simply with the chief good oj the English. 

' We shall discover this, in the same way as we did j 
fliat of the French and Germans, w an examination of 
our own special national charaeterislic. First, however, 
U'c must Ar clear what this characteristic is : and hert it 
will he well to take our neighbours' opinions of us as nvtf 
as our own. If we infuirc then in what light we {ntstnt j 
ourselves lo the other European nations, we shall find tk 
fust as the Germans are known mainly as a profound^ 
nation and the French as a prurient nation, so are we, 
like fnaniiir, nmv known as a vulgar nation. And 
this view of us exactly leilUes with our own, it appears 
evident that tlie special national tharacteristic of the 
Fnglisli is vulgarity, and that ihe chief good of /he 
English is the final end thai is aimed at hy the English 
vulgar classes. 

' T/iis wc affirm tu Iv social distinction, to their ad- , 

miration and pursuit afwhiih it due thai cardinal mor 

f/uality which they call worMlintsi m tlwnuihrei, 

.iMn/'AMMess m /Afir frttntls and <ntm\ti- And '\\ «»^ 

*»4fh'//4a///>a^rra/ fart a/ Ihe nation social liistitur*^ 
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/// ih /riid St'iisc /.( () //«>/.(,'■ utiknmvK, and that to another 
/•nrl if is (( ////>/;; i/ia/ romes williout heing struggled for, 
mid sii ill lu-itht r iiuc can !<e the end of moral actioti, we 
shall answer litem thai lu (ihject this, is much the same as 
til argue that u peach-lree does not btar peaches because 
mine are In be seen grmving out of the roots ; or that there 
is we meaning in the A tlianasian Creed because none is 
atlached to it I'X the only people who use it; or that there 
is no meaning in the dogma of the Popis infallibilily 
becmise its only possible meaning is repudiated by all those 
',1'ho defend it. For nothing will be found unless we seek 
it in its right place. And fur the ethics of a nation we 
must look only in that part of the nation which is their 
proper sphere : and thai part is, as we have already 
sliint'/i, the vulgar part. And should any still imagine 
that if wc thus limit the scape of our observation, we shall 
tiot be able tu treat the subject exhaustively, we shall 
remind him that the vulgar classes, though not yet co- 
extensive with the fiaiioH, are still rapidly becoming so, 
vulgarity ascending and descending with equal certainty ; 
since on the one hand it ruins all society into which it 
contrives lo enter ; whilst it thrives itself, on the other hand, 
on all society thai contrives to enter into it. To it therefore 
our whole study may be confined. Nor lastly {for it is well 
lo anticipate every possible objection), is there any need that 
even thus we should study those classes that naturally 
posse.'^s social distinction, that we may so learn in what its 
real essence consists ; since, if we do but observe facts, 
we skull see that ignorance of the whole inner nature of 
good society is the chief characteristic of those who with 
most single-heartedness direct their lives towards getting 
into it. It 7vill be enough then, wit/iout any further 
explanation, to lay it di/ivn that social distinction is the 
chief good, and the end of all moral action ; nor can the 
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Arh/ofeliatis sar that l/u! is in rvalily a nttJialt eml, and 
sought Jar only lifiausf it IraJs io haf'pintss ; since sn far 
art men from seekiitg sMtai Jiitimlion for Ikf mke ^H 
happinfss, that they art perftftually rftwunang happintst 
far (he sahc of sodal distin<tion.' 

'Capilnl, Mr. [^urcncc!' exclaimed tjidy Ambrose,! 
breakini; inio a low silveiy laugh, as soon ns Laurence] 
had ended. ' And how inie ihal is about ihose peo^el 
who really ruin lite society into which ihcy contrive tol 
push themselves 1 ' 

,ord Allen, who caught Miks Merlon's eye at thisj 
oinent, gave a very faint imile. 
So you sec," said Laurence, 'ibat you were quite 
right, I^dy Ambrose, by instinctively beginning will 
tNclii.sion.' 

'Still,' said Allen, ■ I'm afraid that all this is ratheiJ 
ilfish. These people who want to bc'ai ainaii, are, Ii 
lare say, not much ihe worse heriiiist; of it. Indiwd, f 
yscif, I rather like a good snob now and then.' 

Well,' said I.aure[ux% ' let me rcatl -\ few morel 
ragraphs, and you will sec. ' Such bfing the c«d',' haJ 
ics on, ' of all moral aelhn^ virtue or maratily is Ikat^ 
hff of mind ivkick disires Ihts end ; and ftrtuous or 
■oral Mtf are titme which help us on Imeards it, provided 
'ily (hat they itre done wil/i furpose. For ads done net 
'nth purpost, hut fiy chanee, are not to be tteld morat. 
'im< Ihe nature of purpose ii wtH explained 6y Aristotle, 
'hen he mys thai iln oh/eef is all fuch voluntary action or 
j^ rfsiill of diliberalioH. And what then is the ohjeet 
:4tlil'erati'>» } Let us consider that: for men, if is^ 
'tidenl, do not deliheralt ahout all matttrs tiHke : sinee in 
addilion to their continually not delib-ralin? in easrt when 
tlieyoitRht, there are many mailers ahoul which delil'eralion _ 
onlof the fuettfofi. Thns nooiK dtUbtraU^ rt(">ut wkol 
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is ill i/s 7iaiurf immiihthlt, as how to alter tm(garify of 
a people's member of Parliament ; nor about necessary 
things, as hmv to alleviate the misery of the starving poor ; 
nor about things of chance, as how to prevent the dissemin- 
ation of cholera; nor, again, aliout remote things which do 
not concern us, as, to use a former instance, how to alleviate 
the misery of the starving pviir ; nor does anyone deUherate 
alioitt impossible things, as how to check the poisonous 
adulteration of food ; nor about things that are past and 
lost, as hmv to do anything for the glory of England; nor, 
lastly, do ive deliberate about things we do not care about, 
as how to get that lost glory back again. Deliberation, 
then, only lakes place about such matters as our awn agency 
can effect, and which we ivish it should effect. Virtue, 
therefore, being thus based on deliberation, is manifestly 
not one of those things that come to us by nature whether 
we will or no ; but it is acquired by habit. The genus of 
moral virtue is a habit. But what special sort of habit ? 
and ho%i' does it differ from all other habits t Let us con- 
sider this. 

' We mu.ff remember, first, that it is the office of every 
virtue to perfect that of which it is the virtue. Thus it is 
the virtue of a modern London house to be as badly built 
as possible and not be seen to be so ; it is the virtue of an 
insured ship not to appear unseaworthy before she does so 
to the crew as she is foundering ; and it is the virtue of 
bulchet's meat, groceries and so forth, not to appear unfit 
for httman consumption. In the same way moral virtue, 
or tlie virtue of a man, is that 7vhick makes him appear to 
be one thing to the world, whilst in reality he is another. 
Such being the case, it is plain that in trying to be virtuous, 
7ve may, as in most other things, do too much, or too little ; 
and what is right will be a mean lying betiveen these two 
extremes. Now of means there are tioo hinds, the absolute 
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and th< re/atitif, either of which wt <an find in ttnylkitis^ 
that IS (oiititfUQHt : thf former, as miien Wf lalte Ihi Mstcl- ; 
ingf^iint in a straight tine, which is for all men ont an 
th( same; tht latter, as vjken ut fake the mean point or^ 
thing with referrme I" oursfiws, in which (ose it tviU differ 
ifitk our different requirements. 7%«/, if t/iree ke im smaJi ■ 
fi utun/^r. and serenty-fftv too great, simfify as an aritk- \ 
'ttkal pr^l'km, ky take thirty-nine to he the mean, whieh\ 
■eds three iiy as mucfi as it is rxtetded by seventy-five , 
/ with reference to ourselves ;tv cannot so decide, /-or 
lirtynine articles if religion tnay l-e too few for the present\ 
rehhishop of WestmiMtir, and three may tie too many for [ 
Dean. Or again between loo/. and iol, the mean , 
with regard to t/u matter ittelf tcou/d de f>t>l.. intt with 
refietrd to imrseives, fsfit so. For do/, would lie too little to 
offer to a cook, and too much to offer to a curate. &> tt^^ 
■e manner thai equality which (onstitutes moral virtue it^ 
the absolute, but tht rtlaliw mean. Moral virtuey 
then, f(v shall define tn he a certain slate, or hat-it of pur- 
foie, confarmins in action to the relative mean, and ad- 
justed to that mean as tht worldly or snohhish man would 
adjust it. At this point lev thall pause a moment to mahe 
a very slight change in the accepted termiitola^< of the sub- 
t. IVe have hitherto spoken of tht virtue of the jmlgar 
fasses as tving a mean. We consider^ hotcever, that our 
language will he less amhiguous, if jw lake another farm 
of the same word, and agree ta call it a meanness. Moral 
virtue, then, is a nwanness fying t'etrveen tjvo vices, its 
Iremes : the one vice tving that ife.veeis, the other that 
dtfeet. Thus it is possible for a hahit of mind to lie so^ 
restrained and vehement, that the acts it protluces at 
betray their motives and obtivde them on thentiserver: 
is posiihle /or it, also, oh the other hand, to If so weak 
mrveUst as never to produce any acls at all. Fur 
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'Yes,' said Lady Ambrose, 'this is just what I like. 
Come, Mr. Luke, suppose you were to tell us.' 

' Suppose,' said Mr. Luke with an august wave of his 
hand, 'instead of that we ask Mr. laurence to tell us. 
No one can do so l>etter than he. I, Lady Ambrose have 
perliaps grown something too much of a specialist to be 
able to put these things in a suHiciently popular way.' 

' Ah,' said Mr. Herbert, ' this is really nice. I shall 
like to listen to this. But you must allow me to be 
merely a listener, and not ask me for instruction. I 
assure you I am here altt^ether to be instructed.' 

I^urence, with some diffidence, assented to what was 
asked of him ; and there was a general rustling on all 
sides of the party settHng themselves down more 
luxuriously on the grass. Every influence of the summer 
afternoon conspired to make all take kindly Co the topic 
— the living airy whisper of the leaves overhead, the 
wandering scents of the flowers that the breeze just made 
perceptible, the musical splash of the fountain in its quiet 
restlessness, the luxury of the mossy turf as soft as sleep 
or rose-leaves, and a far faint murmur of church-bells 
that now and then invaded the ear gently, like a vague 
appealing dream. Mr. Saunders even was caressed by 
his flattered senses into peacefulness ; the high and diy 
light of the intellect ceased to scintillate in his eyes ; the 
spirit of progress condescended to take a temporary 
doze. 

CHAPTER n 

' And now, Mr. I^urence,' said Lady Ambrose, ' begin at 
the beginning, please, and don't do as Lord Kennington 
did at the Eton and Harrow match the other day — go 
talking to me about "overs," and "long-stops," and things 
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like that, before I was even quite sure of the difference 
between " out " and " in." ' 

' Of coutse.' Laurence began, smiling with a lilile (ire 
fatorj- shyness, ' we can nil understand tlic difference 
l]el>s'een a coarse common rustic palate, like that of the 
burly farmt-r, for instance, who just enjoys food in a brute 
way when he is liungrj', and drink *o long as il is spiritttous^ 
St all times : and the palate of the true epicure, that i» 
!«eii.sitive to lastc as the nicest ear is to tntisic, and csii' 
discriminate perfectly all the subtle semitones and chorda 
of Havour. Well, transfer this image fronj the mouth 
to the mind, and there's the whole thing in a nutshell. 
There is culture and no adtiire. A petsim is really 
cultivated when he can taste not only the broad flavours 
of life— gulping its joys and sorrows down, cither witlv 
a vul{(ar grimace of disgust, or an equally vulgar hearty 
voracity ; but when with a delicate self-possession hff' 
aj>[ireciates &\\ the subtler taste of things, when he dis* 
criminates between joy and joy, between sorrow and 
sorrow, bctn-cen love and love, between career and career 
discerning in all incidents an<l cniolions their beauty,' 
[heir pathos, their absurdity, or their tragedy, as the cas' 
may be' 

• Vou mean, then,' said Miss Morton, 'that a man 
the highest culture is a sort of euioiiuna) Aim vivaiifi' 

K "That surely is hardly a f^ir way—' began Laurence. 

^P ' Excuse me, mydcar Laurence,' broke in Mr. Luke, in 
lii.i iHOit magnifieent of niiinncrs, 'it is perfectly fnir — it ■ 
is admirably fair. Emotional few vrvant t ' he (rxclaimcd.l 
' I thank Mis* Merton for teaching me that word ! for in 
may lemind us all.' Mr. Luke continued, drawing out hisfl 
words slowly, as if he liked the taste of them, ' how near! 
our view of the matter is to that of a certain r,a\\\ea.i\ 
nt — of whom Miss .Merton lias pcrliaps heard— 'w'Uo 
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described the highest culture by just the same metaphor, 
as a hunger and a thirst after righteousness. Our notion 
of it differs only from his, from the Zeitgeist having made 
it somewhat wider.' 

Miss Merton, in her inmost soul, did anything but 
return Mr Luke's compliment, and consider his comment 
on her words as either admirably or perfectly fair. How- 
ever, she held her peace. The thoughts of Lady Ambrose 
had been flowing in a slightly different direction. 

' But what I want to ask,' she said, 'is this. I want 
to know why it is that whenever one hears it said, "Oh, 
So-and-so is a very cultivated person," one always expects 
to find him — well, almost half professional as it were, or 
at least able to talk of nothing but music, or painting, or 
books? I mean a man who's merely a cultivated person 
doesn't seem ever to be a man of the world, or to be 
much good in society, except when one wants him to 
talk on his own subjects — I hate people myself who have 
subjects — and then, ten to one, he doesn't know when to 
leave off. Now, Mr. Laurence, I see you want to inter- 
rupt me ; but do let me say my say. A right amount of 
culture is of course delightful, and personally, I don't 
much care for people who haven't got it. But too much 
of it— I'm sure, Mr. Laurence, you must agree with me at 
heart — is a mistake. And that, you know, is all I mean 
about it ! notliing more than that,' 

' Ah,' said Laurence, smiling, ' I think I see what it is. 
You will look on culture as some special kind of accom- 
plishment or taste, like music ; and you think that in 
some special way it is bound up with books ; and books 
you look upon as something special also, beginning and 
ending with themselves ; and, unless I am much mis- 
taken, you think that the more books a man has read, 
"he more cultivated you may safely call him.' 
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' Not all bookg,' said I.ady Amhrose in an 
' Of course I don'l mean trashy novels 
don't mean bluc-liooks. or lioolcs of history.' 
' Itiit what I want first of all to impress on you," said 
jrciice, 'U that whatever its relation to books ma/ 
'be, nillure is l>y no means a bookish thing, or a ibiiij^ 
that ou^ht to be less in place at Ilurlingham than ^t the 
■South K«nKinginn Museum. Niir is it in any sense a 
Jiobby, or a special tasie. to be gratified at the expensd 
anything else. Instead of that, it is the education of 
Jl our tastes, of all our powers of enjoying life ; and, so 
»r from iis being a thing for recluses, and a substitute 
society, it is only when naturalised in the be^t sociei 
that it can at all do it s(.'lf justice in evpreiising itself out- 
wardly, ur even exist in any completeness inwardly.' 

Lady Ambrose smiled, and looked more iniercslcd, 
■nd bc^an tn give Laurence her most intelligent attention. 
'Slill,' Laurence went on, 'culture and books hsveit 
fcootl d<^al to do with one another ; and since they arc so 
Ijouud up toge'lier in your mind, let us try to see at onrt)- 
what the rt:lalion leally is. Let uk br^in, then, with that 
part of culture which in this sense is Diost bound up with 
bonks— most Itound up bci;ausc it cannot be got without 
them : the part of culture, I mean, that comes from the 

I knowledge of the p.ist — from a knowledge of history, in 
iborl, or parts of history.' 
I I^dy .Ambrose here took Laurence fatrly aUick by the 
bay in which she repeated the word ■ History ! ' 
I • Well, judging from the results I liave neen,* she said, 
^Ih an amount of decision in her voice that was posi- 
iively startling, ■ 1 cannot say, Mr. Laurence, that I agree 
with you. And I think that on this subject I have a 
rij;ht to speak.' 

\ 
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the man who had robhed him thus wiis a mere 
Philistine— a mere man of scicnci", who was willimitl 
even !i Mtiattering of Gr<Tk of Mchrcw, and who ihou^jhel 
scnsori-molor iicrvf* and s|iontaiicous ncneraiiiin moroj 
imijortiim suliji^rls tlinn Miirrion's t;os|K;l or the P^almi 
of David. For once in hi* lif<- Mr. !,iike was for thol 
nuiimiit cnmplL-icly silenced. Ijiurencf, however, some*! 
what soothed him by rt-plying to him, not to Mr. 
Stockton, 

'Yes, I bdiinre I was wrong after all ; and that true 
culture will really prevent us from lookint; on life as a. \ 
niert^ mockery.' 

Mr. I.uke was going to have iinswcted : Imt, worsel 
fvi;n than Mr. Stockton's, Mr. Sjiiindt-rs'N haled accentaj 
now ftol the start of him, 

'Oni.' wortl more,' Mr. Sjmndcrs exclaimed, 'one 
plain won!, if you will allow mii. All this talk about 
Religion. t'oetr>-. Morality, implies this— or il implie.si 
nothing — the recojtni lion of some elenii^nls iif inscrutable | 
mystery in our lives and conduct ; and to every my.siery, 
to all mystery, science is the sworn, the <li,".uMy foe. 
What ihv is daily more and more br.inding into in.in'K j 
consciousness is. that nothing is inserutnble that can' 
praclicJilly concern man. U.^e, pleasure, self-prescrva-^ 
tion — on these everything depends ; on these rocks ofij 
ages .ire all rules of conduct founded ; and now thul we 
have dug down to these foundations, what an entirely 
changed fabric of life shall we build upon them. Right] 
and wrong, 1 again say, are entirely misleading terms ;^ 
and the superstition that sees an unfathomable giilfj 
yawning between them is the great bar to all healthful) 
progress." 
'And I say, on the conttary,' said Laurence, replying ' 
yvcryr sua%-ely to Mr. .Saunders's vehetiicnce, '\\\M,\\\* w\ 
at: rccQgiiititni nf ihjs iny stctiousaud >inta,\\\wn\iV t.i,«'& 
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hat tilt wholii of ihe huiher pleasures of life depeud — 
Ind the higher vicious plc^isurcs a§ much as, if not more 
iiin, the virtuous.' 
I~idy Ambi03<; started at this, 

'/ urn not viciouti,' suit! Mr, Saunders inappisbly. 
tWhep I call pleasure the one criterion of action, I ani 
binking of very diffc-rent pleasures fiom what you think 
mean.' 

' Whut is Mr. Saunders's notion of the most passionate 
ileasure?' said Mre. Sinclair he witch ingly. 

' I agree with my great forerunner Hohbes,' said Mr. 
Ktindcrs, ' that the strongest of all pleasures are those 
arising from the gratification uf curiosity ; and he k the 
jieal ethical philosopher who subordinaic& all other appe- 
tites to this, like fiacon, who lost his life through 
' pursuing a scientific esperimenl, or '—he said, pausing to 
think of another example — 
■ 'Like Bluebeard's wives?' ciupiired Mrs. Sinclair 
Naively. ' I'm afraid I never give my huuband his 
hight^st pltfwure ; for 1 ncwr Id him,' she added in a 
regretful whisper, ' open my leiiers, although I read all 
his. Bui, Mr. SaunderK,' she said, "if you arc so fond 
of curiosity, you must have some mystery to excite iL' 

' Yes,' said Mr. Saunders, ' but mystery is a fox for us 
to hunt and shoot ; not a God to hunt and shoot u.'c' 

'Fancy,' exclaimed 1-ady Ainbrosc in honor, 'shooting 
a fox ! what 9,acrile^e I ' 

This remark, so entirely spontaneous, and xo cntirel; 
unexpected, produced a general laugh, in which all' 
joined but Mr. Saunder* him.ielf, :ind Mr. liefbert. 

' Weil,' said I,aiirencc at length, whi-n the chorus had 
subsided, * may I read a certain letter of my uncle's to _ 
myself, which is printed in this very iKiok I Vi.w^\w«^"« 
Ii tKis ruitning in my miiui jusX twv«, m>A 'vfc si»«!>. '^^ 
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very matter we were speaking of — tin,- connuclion o( 
religions, of Christian nuirahty, with ^Jl the highcrj 
pleasuii-s of life.' 

' Very good,' said Mr. Saunders. ' Kead whiii you 
please. I can only say that 1 have at this moment in my ] 
porlinanteau un analysis I have made of all the Christian! 
moral ^entiments, in which I trace every one of them toj 
such disgustinj; or paliry origins as shall at once rob them 
of all their pestilent /n-rti'f. I begin with the main root, 
thu great first parent of all these evils, the conception of] 
(lod, which I show may have arisen in seventy-ihree i 
different ways, each one more commonplace than the j 
other, By-iind by, if yoi] will not fear to confront thej 
(i Ileum en I, 1 will show it In you.' 

Mr. Luke meanwhile had seen his way to bringing 
Mr. Stockton's true ignorance home to him, and had 
liecii regretting to him, in tones of insidious confidciicc. 
that h;irdly cnnug}) stress had been I.iid jusi now on the 
necessity of rtally wide reading— 'an intimacy,' said Mr. 
Luke, 'with the great literatures of the world — a know- 
ledge and comparison of the best things that have been 
said and thought, in all the various ages, on the great 
questions of life, without which,' he added, 'as you and 
I know, 'hat discrimination between right and wrong that 
we vmtc. speaking of just now, can never he anything 
more than a make-believe.' Nor did Mr. Luke seem at 
all aware, as he was thus proceeding, that Laurence had 
found his place, and had already begun to read, as 
follows : 

'As / srotv old, my dear Olho, I am coming to Ihink 
ovi-r manv Ihingi that I have hithfrto thonghl foo Httlc 
abtittl. ami, anwngsl nlkers, the j^reat mnlciy of C/iris 
liixnily.' 

At this point, however, Laurence and Mr. Luke were 
''Hflh inlcrni^ited by an entirely unforeseen e\-enl. 
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CHAPTER IV 

I„\UHi^N"cii had jusl goi to the end of the first scnttncc, 
ami Mr, Luke at the same time was jusi reminding 
Mt. Stockton with some unction how jinpossiblL- It was 
for us li) value properly that curious mixture of lrunj[>*jry 
And elevation, the 'Apocalypse' of Johji, unless we 
Comparetl il with a very kiiulrtfl work, ihe 'I'aslor' ol 
llfmias, when a ser\'aiit startled I^urence by announciii 
in his ear the arrival of Ihc vicar of the parish. 

F.verj'one in dismay looked ; and there, standing, 
a ixicc away in the background, the stranger was. Ha. 
wax iin old man, very tall mid .sparer, with an ascetic 
aspect, but with a carriage dignified thouRh slightly 
stooping, and with severe, picreing eyes. The sudden 
emlniTassiTii^nt, howe\cr, which his apparititjn seemed to 
cause the parly was rclicwwi somewhat by Laurence's 
taking him nsido as if for Kome private eoiiveniali on, and 
also by another arrival of a far more genial naturw— that 
of servants with teii. piles ot strawberries, iced coffee, and 
champagne cu|). Mr. Ruse at once bought himself 
golden opinions oT lady tirace by helping her pagCi 
a [iretty hoy with light curling hair, to arrange some 
lumblcrs on ihe grass, Mr. Stockton felt bis spirits 
suddenly risu, and began asking I-ady Violei what shu 
thought of their new Republic as for as they had got 
with it. 

' I don't know; she answered petulantly. ■ As far as l'\ 
can see, you want everyone to read a great many books 
and to have only one opinion. For my pari, I (lata 
people who do the one, and a society that does the:; 
other.' 

What a charming girl Lady Violet w'.' ma^ 
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Stockton to I^dy Grace as he stood by the tea table. 
' Such penetration ! such vivacity ! such originality ! ' 

' What beautiful sermons he does preach, to be sure ! ' 
murmured Lady Ambrose. 

' Who ? Who ? ' enquired several voices. 

'Why, Dr. Seydon,' said Lady Ambrose. ' Don't you 
know him? Have you never heard him in London— the 
gentleman with Mr. Laurence? See, he is coming back 
again to have some tea.' 

It was indeed but too true. Mr. Luke's face in 
especial grew very blank. Mr. Saunders clenched his 
fist— a small one. 

Dr. Seydon's face, on the contrary, wore what for it 
was a really gracious smile. He was mindful of how 
upon his arrival he had overheard the words ' Apoca- 
lypse ' and ' mystery of Christianity.' 

As Laurence introduced him into the circle Lady 
Ambrose at once claimed acquaintance with him, and 
made room for him at her side. 

'I am sorry,' he said, looking round him with a 
singularly dignified, almost condescending courteousness, 
' to disturb in this way your Sunday's reading. But I 
can but stay a few moments. I shall not interrupt you 
long.' 

' We have been talking a good deal,' said Laurence, 
' about the signs of the times.' 

' And,' said Lady Ambrose eagerly, feeling herself near 
a friend, ' about all this wicked infidelity and irreligion 
that is so much about in the world now.' 

' Ah, yes,' said Dr. Seydon slowly, and with a sudden 
frown, ' it is true, unhappily, that there is, or has been, 
much of that in our century. But what remains is 
confined, I imagine (and that is sad enough, God 
'-noHs), to the half-educated artisans in our large towns. 
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whom the Churdi in former years, alas ! relaxed her liula 
on. I'or I fear I cunnot licny ihiil we, m thi« matter 
are not wholly guilllcss. The Church, wc may depend 
u|ion It, has much lo aii>wirr for.' 

' I'crfecily true, my dear sir I perfectly true,' exclaime 
Mr. Luke, who could never resist assenting to Ihil 
sentiment, 

Dr. Sojdon darted a quick glance at Mr. Luke, as J] 
he were anything but pleased ut finding himself so n*adil| 
agreed with. 

'3iit,' he went on, ' matters are fast assuming n mc 
satisfactory appearance : and the great advance made il 
true education, and the liberal spirit th.it this hrings with 
it. cannot fail to lead tn that i^rc.it change in our ]xuitii: 
that we so much de^ideiale.' 

'Quite so,' said Mr, Luke. ' I'lie true raiding 
ecclesiastical hi.ttory ' 

' Ah ! ' Lxclaimed Dr. Scydon, holding up tiis fore 
finger, ' exactly so. You liavc hit uputi the right tiling 
there.' ('Good gracious '.' thought Mr. Luke, astounded 
at this patroni.sing eonipliiDonI, ' J should think 1 hiul.') 
'Could we tjut get both th« paitie.i,' Dr. Seydon went on, 
addre^ssing Mr. Luke across Lady Ambrose," to under-_ 
stand fairly the history of the imiwrtanl eta, the matte 
would. I think, be as good as settled. Vou see,' he snic 
turning to I_idy .\mt)to»e, ' if the Easterns will mcrelj 
face steadily the ptegiiant fact that Michael ("erulariuM 
in his iirst letter to l*o 1\., in 1053. took absolutely noj 
exception to any one point in Western doctrine, but 
simply to certain secondary points of discipline, they will 
see that th<: gulf that »epuraie:t u.s h ver)- slight when 
viewed by the clearer light of modem thought. I thinic,' 
he added, 'that I saw Lady .Ambrowi's name amonK,U 
the suhwTit>crsto the liastcrn C.hwel'nV.Tvwvw N.w«ic>ra!oisw«'. 
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'Oil yiis,' said Lady Ambrose, 'certainly. I do so 
wish that some union could be brought about. For the 
Greek Church, you know, certainly have the Apostolical 
Succession ; and then, if we were only joined with them, 
the Roman Catholics could never deny our orders — not,' 
she added, with a most cordial smile to Dr. Seydon, ' that 
I don't myself believe implicitly in them, as it is.' 

A rapid frown gathered itself on Dr. Seydon's brow. 

'The denial of them,' he said severely, 'hurts the 
Romanists far more thap it does us. As to the Greeks, 
what I was going to say was this. Let them just cast 
their eyes back so far as the tenth century, and they will 
see — and pray mark this, all of you,' he said, holding up 
his forefinger, and shaking it several times, 'for this is 
very important— I say the Greeks will see, unless they 
are determined to close their eyes, that at the lime of the 
great rupture with the West they did actually acknow- 
ledge the entire soundness of our confession of faith ; 
the main point they objected to, and which they thought 
tit ground then for separation, being that the ^Vestern 
Church did not sing AUeluiah in Lent, and that it used 
in the Lord's Supper unleavened bread, which, Nicetas 
Pectoratus contended in an elaborate treatise, was dead 
bread, and could not therefore be either supersubstantial 
or cons ubs tan tial to us. It has been the fault of the 
Easterns, in fact, to be ever over-subtle, and to fall into 
those excesses of human wisdom which are foohshness 
with God. Isaac the Armenian, for instance, wrote a 
book to prove his countrymen in heresy for twenty-nine 
different reasons, of which the two most important are 
these — that they did not blow on baptised persons, and that 
/"-^^ fxiai^d' /^/r consecrated oils of rapeseed and not of olives. 
Sut two causes seem to tne to be now woTkm^to^p'Ctiw, 
under God, to put the Easterns into a mote ■becowTO'^ 
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spirit, and to make tliem more lieactily willing to join 
These are— 1 have mentioned thcin in the third volume* 
of my " History of the Filiaque Clause '—first, that tht- 
gciiuine Greek blood is becoming daily more adulterated,! 
and the Greek intellect losing theieforc its old subilety ;| 
and secondly, thai the political disturbance that now [ 
seems imminent in the East will distract them from < 
busing such aubtlety as they still possess We shallj 
'therefore meet on the broad gromtd of our fundamciit;i! 
recnieois ; and once let the moral iiilluence of the tivc 
iliurches, the Greek and English, be mutually augmented 
an open union, in another five years, I imagine, ivel 
;Ulnive heaL-d the last of infidelity, in Knyland at least,] 
nr indeed of Romanism either' 

'Now, dial's the sort of man,' said Lady Amlirorne, oa 
soon as Dr. Scydon liad departed, ' that I should like toj 
lOve for my clerj^yman in our nuw Kepuhlic' 
'Seydon ! ' exclaimtrd Mr. I.uke, 'so that ii he. is iti 

ught i remembered that face of his. Of cotirse— 11 
memhcr now, seeing th;it his college had given this] 
living to him,' 

'It was he,' siiid l,siirence to Miss Merton, 'who,] 
nie years ago, jitevenied Dr. Jaikinson being made a 
|), which he said, though it might be a compliment 
learning, would be a grievous inisult in Cod." 
And so, Lady .Ambrose,' said Mr, SioiJclon, 'you 
would like Dr. Seydon for a clerg)-man ! Well, in our] 
ideal society you would Ik able to liave any clergymaiv] 
you chose— any religion you chose — any which most] 
satisfied your own conscience.' 

^ ' Oh, very well,' said Lady Ambrose, ' if it would not 
interfere with one's r«ligioa ii\ avvj wa'j, V i>K«i«. ^N^ ' 
•Imre anJ enl/ghlenmeni mow dc\\^\\Viv\\; 
/f iv>";; bi;«i us lo novhvnt; ^wi ^V- ^w^^*** 
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'except to a recognition of nobleness, of morality, of 
poetry. What Mr, I^urence has offered to read to us is 
an account of how all of these are bound up in religion 
in my sense of the word.' 

'Come, Mr. laurence,' said Lady Ambrose, 'please 
go on. It is wonderful,' she added in a solemn whisper, 
' how even bad men, like old Mr. I^aurence, know at 
heart how it is really best to be good, and to believe in 
trae religion.' 

* As I grow old, my dear Otho' Laurence again began 
to read, ' / am coming to think over many things that I 
have hitherto thought too little about, and, amongst others, 
the great mystery of Christianity. lam coming to see that, 
from a too superficial way of looking at it, I have done this 
religion a gross injustice, and have blindly failed to recognise 
how much of all that we hold most precious in life is depen- 
dent on its severe and unbending systems of theology and 
morals. It will perhaps strike you that if is rather late 
in the day for me to pay my tribute to these, now that the 
world at large is theoretically denying the former of them, 
and is practically forgetting the latter. But it is this very 
fact that induces me to speak out — the growing licence and 
the growing scepticism of modem society. I wish to raise 
my voice against the present state of things, and to warn 
the world that if it goes on much longer as it is going on 
now, it will soon have irremediably ruined all the finer 
and more piquant flavours of life, and that soon there will 
be actually nothing left to give rational zest to this poor 
pitiful existence of ours. 

' You know what an admirer I have always been, in 
many ways, of the ancients, and how, in many ways, I 
think modern civilisation barbarous as compared with 
theirs. I have not changed this opinion. I have only 
^^mr Jalely to understand what it means. The charm of 
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aftdtHt life ikt mainh- in ils farm. In tsscttnt, the lift 
o/tn to us is, as i Julh Sft nose, infiniUfy superior. And 
to what i.i this sufifriori/y due t Siitpfy to Cfirisliamty. 
It <amt with Christianity, and it wHl also go with if. 

' /am not mad, Otho. Listtn to me a iiilk longer, my 
boy, ai^you leill see my mtamHn,. i 

^To h<gin, ihen—just consider the one matter of humoury 
ComlHirt the ttncienl humimriils jvith the modern. Think 
for n moment of Lucian. of Aristophanes, of I'/aulm, of 
Petroitms, of Haritte ; then think of Erasmus, Sti'ifl, 
Cerpantes, Voifairt, Sternf. Ji&es m( the mere memory- 
if the /!i>o sets af mimes bring home to you what a gulf in 
this matter there is icf7vwi the amioit wurld and the 
mademi h not tht mndern humour an aitogriher diffrreal 
thinji from the andenl —f'roader and deeper (•eyotui eom- 
Parisan or measurement} The humour of tht ande/ttt 
eould raise a lauxh ; true — that is just what it eould raise, 
and a hiuxh lould espms ail the feelings raised ly it. 
'/hinh af the iutolera/'/c vulgarity of Homer's got/s, who 
'• iaughtil eonsumtdiy " at Vukatt, as he teaited on them, — 
Ti'kyi heeaust he was lamt. Tht seme of humour nn 
Oiympus was rtiout ei/ual to what it would Iv now in a 
tountri' hnoyer's parlour. Think of IJoraee, who saw in 
a dull pun OH tiro proper names, ajohe so exeellent that he 
wrote I? whole salin in honour of it-, it is true that 
Juvenal shou'ed a samtiehat finer sense, wken he said that 
when fortune was pleased to it faatious, she made a 
iiQUvcuu lichf ; J'etronius, perhaps, was tven in advante 
of Juvenal. Hut andenl humour at its hest was a shaHam 
thing. It meant little. It was /ihe tht bright sparkle on 
a branding stream, hardly anhle-deep. Hut our modern 
humour is like the silent snahe-Uhe lights in a still water, 
that go eoiling down info depths unfathomable, as it lures 
our thoughts omimrds to the eonlemplalion. af tudltsi uw«ti. 
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IVAeie is tkasle of spirit uttirly. 

Stay gathtr tktn Iht leaves andfrtiits and fimvirs — 

The un/iaste, tiever. 
Bat thou, O goddiss, and dearest love of mine — 

(' I don't at all approve of this,' murmured Lady 
Ambrose.) 

Take, and abaut thine hair 
This anadem tntioint — 
Tate, and for my sake "wear. 
Who am more to thee than other mortals are. 

Whose is the holy lot 
As friend with friend to viali and tali with Ihei; 
Hearing thy sweet mouth's musie in mine ear. 
But thee beholding not. ' 

* Ah, they are sweet verses,' said Mr. Rose ; 'a little 
too ascetic, perhaps, to be quite Greek. They are from 
Euripides, I see — the address to Artemis of Hippolytus.' 

' Yes,' said Laurence ; ' I don't think I ever wrote any 
original poetry.' 

'It's exactly like Mr. Laurence — that bit,' whispered 
Mrs. Sinclair, 

'And now,' said Mr. Rose, 'as I suppose we shall ere 
long be all going to dress for dinner, I will go, Mr. 
Laurence, if you will let me, and examine that other 
volume you spoke of, of your uncle's Miscellanies.' 

Mr, Rose moved slowly away ; and as he did so, there 
came the sound of the distant dressing bell, which 
warned the whole party that it was time to be following 
his example. 

' Eur. Hipp. V. 69-85. 
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CHArTER I 

No proposal could have haen hajjpier than I.adj 
Grace's, or the garden banquet in ihe pavilion. It| 
seemed to the c^^'s, when ihey were all assemble 
ihere, that the lovely summer's day was going to clos 
with a scene from faitjland. The table itself, with it 
flowers, and glowing fruit, and its many-coloured Venetia 
glass, shone and gleamed and sparkled, in the evening 
light, that was turning outnide to a cool mellow amber ; 
and above, from the roof, in which the dusk was already^ 
darkness, hung china lamps, in the sha|>e of green line 
purple grape-clusters, looking like luminous fruits atoled 
from Aladdin's garden. The pavilion, open on all «d<: 
was supported on marble pillars, that were almost hidden' 
in red and white roses. Behind, the eye rested on great 
trt-L--ininks and glades of rich foliage ; and before, 
would pass over turf and flowers, till it reached the scft| 
beyond, on which, in another hour, the faint silver 
the moonlishl would begin to tremble. 

There was something in the whole scene that wasat^ 

once ('-aiming and exhilarating ; and neaiV) tW ^x^'^e.'ct^ 

seemed 10 feci in some measure lV»\s douWift e'S.wA cf^ «.- 

Dr. Jciikinson hud been tiuite re&tote4 b^ a^ ■aSXeit.ow^' 

nap ; .tmi his &oc was now »tt a-W'^'rvW •«v'A^ '^ ^^^ 
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the art of a rftaissariiY. i'or by ihe power of such art, 
iill thai was bcsiutifiil, stronc, lieroic, or lender in the past I 
— all the artions, passions, fsiihs, n?piration-s of t!ic worldJ 
iliat lie so many f4thoni licep in ihe yvars — float upwardsj 
to the tranquil suilacc of the pri:si.-iit, ami make our live 
like what seems to me one of the loveliest things in natur 
the iridescent fihn on the face of a stagnant water. Vcs ; 
tlu^ past is not dead unless w« choose that it shall ho so.l 
Christianity itself is not dead. There is "nothing of itj 
that doili fade." but luma "into somt-ithing rich ani 
strange," for h< to give a new tone to out hvts will: 
And, Itelievc mc,' Mr. Rose went on. gathering earnest-: 
nes9 'that the ha|)|iiness posMble in such con.sciom 
period.-* is the only true happiness. Indeed, the activaj 
periods of the world were not really happy at all. We 
only fancy them to have been so by a pathetic fallacy.l 
Is the hero happy during his heroism ? No, but after it,| 
when he sees what his heroism was, and reads the glor 
of it in the eyes of youth nr maiden.' 

' All this is very poor stuff— t'crv poor stuff,' murmur 
Dr. JenVinson. whose face had become gradually the 
very picture of crossness, 

' Do you mean, Mr. Rose,' said Miss Mcrton, wit 
a half humorous, half incredulous gniile, 'that we neva 
VTiluc religion till wc h^ve come to think it nonsense ? ' : 

'Not nonsense —no,' exclaimed Mr. Kose in gentlg 
horror; 'I only mean that it never lights our lives 
beautifully ns when it is leaving thttm like the evenir 
sun. li is in such |M*riods of the world's life that 
springs into hcmg in its greatest splendour. Votl 
Raphael, Miss Mcrton, who [minted you your "duAf 
Madonnas," was a iummous cloud in the sunset sky 
f/re Renaissance, — a cloud that took its fire from a foil 
tf>,ir H'as iunk or sinking.' 
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' ['ni afraid that the failh is not <|uhe siinJt yet,' said 
Miss Merlon, wiih a slight sudden fiusli in her checks, 
nnd with ju.it the faintest touch of suppresiicd anger. 

Mr. Saunders, Mr, Stockton, Mr. Storks, and Mr. 
I.ukc- all raised thdr eyi^brows. 

' No,' said Mr. Rose, ' such cyclic sunsets «rc happily 
apt to hngcr.' 

• Mr. Rose,' exclaimed l.ady Ambrose, with her most 
gradous of sniili;s, 'of course everyorit; who has ears 
mint know that all this is very beautiful, but I aaj 
positively so stupid that 1 haven't been quite ahlo to, 
follow it all.' 

■ I will try to malce my meaning clearer,* ho sai< 
in a brisker tone, '1 often figure to myself an wn- 
consciouN [leriod anil a conscioit.i oni.% as two women — 
one an untamed creature with embrowned linilis native 
to the air and ibestai; the other innrhlc-whitc and swan* 
soft, couched ddicaicly on cushions before a mirror,,] 
atld watching her own supple rulluciion gleamini; in llie 
depths of it. On the one is the sunshine nnd the sea- 
spray. The wind of Heaven and her unbound hair are 
playmates. The light of the sky h m her eyes : on her 
lips is a free laughter. We look at her, and we know that 
she is happy, Ifir know it, mark me; but jifc- knows 
it not. Turn, however, to the other, and all is clinnged. 
Outwartlly, there is no gladne>;a there. Hot dark, 
gleaming c)'es open depth within depth upon us, like 
iho circles of a new Inferno. There is a clear, shadowy 
pallor un her check. Only her lips are .icarlc:. There 
is a sadness— a languor, even in the grave icndriL-c of her 
heavy hair, and iit each changing curve of her hcvwvN^ 
aa she breathes or sighs.' 

'Wh.it a very odd uwn Mt. Vlomj \aV i«wft. \»** 
Anilmiso in a loud whisper. 'Uc aitJA-j* w^tn.-* ^^ ^ 
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^^ of everybody as if Uiey had no clothes on. And does 
I he mean hy this ihai wl- oiiglit to be always in ihe 
^^ dumps i ' 

^H ' Yes,' Mr. Rose wiis meanwhile proceeding, his voice 
^■again growing visionary, ' ihere is no eagerness, no aclion 
~ there; and yet all engerness, all action is known to her 
I as the writing on an open scroll ; only, as she rciids, 
^kven in the reading of it, action turns into emotion, and 
^'eagerness into a sighing memory. Vet such a woman 
really may stand symbolically for us as the palrontss 
kand the lady of all gladness, who makes us glad in the 
Jonlywaynow li.'ft us. .'\nd not only in the only way, but 
|Jn the best way—the way of ways. Her secret is self- 
IconsciouBness. She knows that she is (air ; she knows, 
[loo, that she is sad ; but she sees that sadness is lovely, and 
Ifio sadness turns to joy. Such a woman may be taken as 
1 symbol not of our architecture only, but of all the 
esthetic surroundings with which wc shall shelter and 
express our life. Such a woman do 1 see whenever 

, I enter a ritualistic chnrch ' 

^^ ' I know,' said Mrs. Sinclair. ' thai vety peculiar people 
^■do go to such places; but, Mr. Kose.' she said with _ 
^■b look of appealing enquiry, ' I thought they werefl 
^Bgenerally rather over-dressed than otherwise? ' H 

B "The imagination,' said Mr. Rose, opening his eyes lal 
grave wonder at Mrs. Sinclair, ' may give her what garbH 

I it chooses. Our whole city, then — the city of our ricw" 
Republic — will be in keeping with this spirit. It will be 
the architectural and decorative embodiment of the most 
educated longings of our own times after order and 
loveliness and delight, whether of the senses or the 
r'magiuation. It will be, as it were, a resurrection of thej 
past, in response to the longing and x\\e ijaswanciVe re^ctj 
^f the present. It will be aucV\ a iesvniteJ\oxi «.^ 
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place in Italy during its greatest vpoch, only with ihia 
difference ' 

'Vou seem to have forgotten trade and busincs 
altogclhcr,' said Dr. Jenkinson. 'I think, liowever rich 
you intend to be, you will find thai they are nt;ceasary.' 

' Vcs, Mr. Rose, you're not going to deprive us of all 
our shops, I hope ? ' said Lady Ambrose. 

■ Uccaust--, you know,' said Mrs, Sinclair, with a soft 
:nalii:iousne5s, ' we caii'l go without dresses altogether, 
Mr. Rose- And if 1 were there,' she continued plain-, 
lively, ' I should want a bookseller to publish the scrap 
of verse — poetry, as I am pleased to call it— that 1 ar 
alwuy.s writing.' 

' I'ooh I ' syid Mr. Rose, a little annoyed, ' wu shall 
have all that somewhere, of course ; but it will be uuL, 
of the way, in a sort of Pineus, where the neccssar 

KainjXol ' 

'A sort of what?' said Lady Ambrose. 

' Mr. Rose merely means,' said Donald Gordon, ' tlia 
tlicrc must be good folding-doois between the oftice 
and the house of life ; and that the servants arc not tii 
be seen walking about in the pleasure-grounds.' 

' Yes.' said Mr. Rose. ' exacdy so.' 

' Well, then," said Lady ;\mbrose, ' I <juite agree wit! 
you, Mr. Rose : and if wishing were only having, I'v 
not the least doubt that we should all of us be goir 
back to Mr. Rose's city to-morrow, instead of to London,' 
wilh its carts, and cabs, and smoke, and all its thousand- ^ 
undone drawbacks- I'm sure,' she said, turning to Mis^H 
Merton, ' you would, my dear, wilh alt your taste.' ^^ 

'It certainly,' said Miss Merlon, smiling, 'all sio'i'M&. 
very bcauliful. AH 1 am afiai<l o\ \t vWi. >8t ■dRa'*.^ 
not be (jiiUc ivorihy of it.' 
•Nay/saifi Mr. Kose, 'bui the v«V VQViA'w. *%»»• '^ 
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A sudden sigh here escaped (nim some one. Mr. J 
Luke looked round. I 

'All,' exclaimed Mr. Sioelcton, 'what a description! 
iif prayer! What a noble, what a magnificent dcscrip- I 
lion I ' 1 

The fashion of Mr. Luke's countenance changed. He I 
stopped shorl, he would not ])roceed a word farther. I 
His whole ijuotation bad been ruined, he felt, by this I 
odious interruption. I 

' I never supposed,' said Miss Merton, who thouyht I 
Mr. Luke pausing that .she might give in her acquiescence, J 
' 1 never supposed Si. Augustine's views quite final upon I 
all mailers. I dare say there arc some things that even I 
1 could have taught him.' I 

She smiled as she said this: but there was a little | 
cmbarrussment in her lone which was perceived by I 
Laurence, and which brought him at once to her rescue. I 
' I,' he said, ' think the contrast Mr. Luke has drawn I 
even stronger than he has made it. I by no niean.-i think I 
thai Augustine was afraid of the pleasures of light and I 
sight as ihey were enjoyed by Wordsworth ; for 1 caiil 
hardly fancy that he could have hud the least conception! 
of them. They seem to me a new and peculiar heritage, I 
which u'f may all more or less have jjart in ; but which! 
by former ^es were undreamt of, not rejected. I often! 
myself look back on a ceitain early walk I took onel 
spring morning in these gardens— amongst the very treeaj 
and flower-beds we are now looking out upon. ThJ 
fresh sojtncss that was in the air, and all the wanderinn 
scenls, like dreams or prophecies of summers gone ori 
coming, and the wcl light glistening on the dewy leaves,! 
seemed to go at once to the soul — to " melt into me," as] 
j'/ito Wordsworth's herdsman. Once I surprised myselij 
stooping under a dripping bough, \q \o«V uv^a.ii'i «!. fl 
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yellow flower, and walch it lonely against a Iwcbgroims 
of lilut stiy ; and once I starled to find myself quilt Itx 
in staring at a red rock, gleaming amongst shrubs aiv 
ivy, wliich a plant of periwinkle sjiangled with a consite 
laiiun of jiurple stars. The colour, the shape, the smc 
of every leaf and Bower — each seemed to touch nic lih 
a note of music ; and the hluom of morning niist wa 
over everything.' 

' Ah," said Mrs. Sinclair, her dark eyes gleaming in tli 
moonlight. ' how those spring niotnings somctintei mu 
one sick with longinjf I ' 

'Yes,' said Laurence, "with longing — with a vagu 
longing; not always, I am afraid, with thanksgiving 
with [iraise. But I think the feeling in all its moods 
the same in some ways. U is a mixing together 
outward and inward things — our whole inward liv 
passing out of us into Nature ; Nature mdting into 
and i;rowing part of our inward lives, so that all otJ 
hopL's and fears and memories become embodied things 
touching us in scents of flowers, in the breath of the ail 
in the sjiarkte of water, or nii.xing, lite Hamadryads, their 
beings with the trees. Now, could I have destrrilted^ 
such feelings as thcse^my own state of mind during m^ 
morning walk— -to St. Augustine, he would not hn* 
understood me. He would have thought me raving 
And my case is not peculiar. These feelings arc no 
private things of my own. Tliey belong to our whole 
age. And of this,' Laurence went on. 'you may sec a 
very curious proof in a pan of our modern literature:, 
which as literature is least successful. 1 mean, a certain 
class of novels : not the works of the greater Tiovelists, 
still less ibe works of thf professional novcVwiasw.- 
racturtT5; not these, but a soil ol yto&iOlvMi *.m»«^ 
peculiar loour own time— \he no'teV* o^ M«axx.-*«>'* 
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have such a. ttue and burning admiralion o( tlie iiioralV 
beauliful, it will be ijuitv impossible that woman's life 
shall not be seen to be what it really i.s — a. thing 
capable as men's of high aims, and indt-petidtnt pu: 
poses, and not. as it were, enlitely sunk in theirs. 
Mt. I.uke, in face of such a public opinion as you spea 
of, lihoiitct have little fear for our cause. I think, under 
God. it would prosper there.' 

' Of course it would,' said Mr. Luke. ' If cultu' 
enabks us to detect beauty and to prize it, what shoul 
it enable us to prire more than womanhood, with all i 
exquisite capabilities developed to iheir utmost? Lifa 
has no greater ornament than cultured womanhood,' 

' Except cultured manhood,' said Lady Grace, u 
consciously giving Mr. Luke a, slight wound by hi 
generous and unexpected return of his royal complioien 
' Ah,' she sighed to herself with a look at Mr. Luke, ' an 
he does not believe in God — or thinks he does not 
1 suppose it must needs be that offences come ; b' 
I wish they did not cotne by such good men. Hw 
ever — I trust thai it is all really for the best. .'Viid the. 
— there is no such thing as eternal punishment. O 
may be thankful to feel sure of that.' 

' 1 am afraid you will think me very troublesome,' saii 
Mr. Herbert, who had been talking to Laurence in a lo' 
tone for the last few minutes, ' but there is one (lucstion 
more I should like to ask you. I want lo Ifiow if you, 
who see the many delicate beauties of life, 3nd tb 
countless positions it may be viewed from,— I want t 
know if you will tcacli the lower, the commoner class, 
who look up to you as models, to (juote poetry, and t 
Ix unijuiring and sceptical also ? ' 

'/ hope not, indeed,' broku in Lady Ambrose wit 
viguur; 'and as to our being iVkit mod'As, Wt.\\w\i^\\^ 
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I'm sure you axn'l mean that. It seems lo me one 



utqH 

vay 

nay, 
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the very worst things in liiese limes ihat they will talejH 
us for their models. However, I think it is really a 
j^ood deal our fault, and that it comes very much fror 
our giving our maids so many of our old olulbes to we 
That sort of thing puts notions into their heads. No» 
here at any rale is otic reform that is implied in 
Republic ; I don't like that woid HtpuhlU, bj' the way 
— we must put a stop to all this imitation of oursclvejj 
Isn't that so, Mr. Laurence?' 

•Thank you. Lady Ambrose,' said Mr. Herber 
rising, 'thank you. I think it ahogethcr a wise — nay,_ 
more than wise, an essential thing, to keep these wit 
Speculations from s[ire3cling beyond the only circles th 
they are really filled for, I have 10 go indoors now, i 
1 have 3 few matters to arrange to-night ; but I arT 
much obliged to you all for what you have taught me 
about culture, and enlightenment, and society, as it ougUH 
to be.' ^^ 

' 1'hc difficulty is,' said Lady Ambrose, as Mr. Herbert 
was walking away, ' how to keejj all thi.s thought, and so 
forlb, to ourselves. One thing I'm ijuitc certain of, that 
wc really do a great deal of harm without thinking of |H 
by the way in which we speak our minds out bcfot^^ 
servants, and that sort of people, without in the least 
considering what may come of il. Now, what do you 
think of this, as a plan for making our ideal state a really 
good and coiilenicd pUce ? — the upper classes should 
Kpeak a different language from the lower classes. Of 
course We should he able to speak theirs, but they would 
nol In: able, to speak ours, And then, you rfee, they 
would never heat us talk, or read our books, or get hold 
of our ideas ; which, after all, is whaV^o^s--A\'C^^■4\w«■s^^(&, 
And yet, ' said Lady Amlirost »\>i» a, a^, ' i\>aS's- 
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great difficulty. The great difficulty would be abouCj 
daughters and younger sona, and how to give the 
alt enough to kee|) them going in the world. HowKVcr,^ 
this wc can talk or in a minute. Bui' — here I-ads 
Ainltrose put her hand in her pocket, and a sound wa 
heard as of rustling paper. 

M really do believe,' said Laurence, 'thai 
Ambrose has written a novel, although she denies it ];| 
and there she is going to read a bit of it now, as 
specimen of her own culture.' 

' No.' said Lady Ambrose, ' really and truly. And 
I had written a novel, Mr. Laurence, 1 should not hav 
the cruelty to inflict it upon you. No ; but what I have 
here,' she said at last, producing a manuscript, 'though 
it is not mine, is next door to a novel, and in 
respects better than one. It is a sort of memoir 
herself, written by a certain lady I know, I am l>etrayi. 
ing no confidence in showing it to you ; as she hcrsel; 
haa lent it to a good many friends, and as long as he 
name is not mentioned, she is by way of wishing to havC 
it circulated. She has, in fact, consulted me about 
having it printed. Now I want you, Mr. Laurence, toj 
look through some of it, and tell me if the writer is nc 
really a person of culture. Perhaps you would not mini 
reading out a little of it.' 

' Am I to read it all through 7 ' asked Laurence, as he ' 
took the seat which Mr. Rose giive vip to him at the 
table. 

'No, no,' ."iaid Lady Ambrose. 'Jiist pick out th 
best bits — a page here, and a page there.' 

'Well,' said I.aurence, 'I will, at any rate, start withi 
the beginning. Now, are all of us ready to be let intoj 
the secrets of a young lady's soul ? — 
'"CZvtr t^/xif /seJi a hnging — whu /las not /<Il itl- 
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in ihe hurry and Imubk of life lo paint /or a Uttk while 
ami look back ufen l/ie pastf wAiVA we loo too often /vrgelt 
afiil s-x what il it ■we have grown from. IVe long to see\ 
lum it has fared with ourseiues—our own selves — oiir\ 
charade rs.' 

'1 ihink you may skip ihe beginning," said Lady 
AmbrosL', ' It's a little dull. Turn over j. page or Iwo.' 

' " Jfotv strangely Jo they fume bnek to me, thuse iiisiant\ 
irre%!oeafile days!" Wilt that do ?' asked Laurence. 

' Vcs,' said Lady Ambrose, ' I tliink so — ^a on ihcre,''J 

'"• thi'se distant irrtvotahk dt\ys,%vhen the worU 

was all neio to me, ond etuh experiena was fresh anii\ 
delightful, and I hunt; nothing of what self-reproach (ouldK 
mean. Ah, me I hmv times have changed sime then ! l\ 
Sfimetimrs fanry that I am hardly worthy now to look hcK'll 
upon my irwn past. J was gifted Naturally with a curious I 
warmth and sinter ity of nature, that must have ieen very 
heatitifiiL But my peniliar gift, my own own gift, was a i 
potver of sympathy with ol/iers, fiy ivktch guile naturally ' 
/ used III thriw myelf into their places, understand their i 
difficulties, and eMite myself with their interests. IVh^n i 
J was yet quite a child, that, I know, is what man fell la 
me— ■/ never cared for I'oys — one man espeeialfy. It was 
then thai life liegan for me, and what it all meant hroke 
OH me like a m.'elaliiin. /, in my simplicity, never dreamt i 
of his being more than a friend — / am mt sure even tkat\ 
he was my dearest friend, /certainly never tried la charm 
him. But I did charm him, neverthtless, quite uncon- 
sciausfy. And he loved me passionately, dmotedly, child 
as I was. Ah, God! when will another ever feel th4 
same for me t And /— ' O, my last, my rejected friend ! 
come back to me' sometimes / still try in my soKtucU. v 
'fioor, aftd obscurely connected ns you are, Ctti»w WtV. I* 
-w/' f sha/i never forget— pQW iidU me I— th* >;^^^* 
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shock of the moment, ftow my heart stood stili, how all the 
blood came rushing into my cheek, ivhen all of a sudden, as 
it seemed to me, and without any warning, he asked me b) 
be his wife. Everything seemed to grow dizzy before me. 
It seemed to me as if the day of judgment had come. (Alas! 
will there ever be a day of Judgment at all ? is what I now 
ask.) I don't know 7vhat I said. I only remember dis- 
tinctly my throwing myself into my mother's arms, and 
crying like a child — and J was one — as if my very heart 
would break. ' J am only a child ! ' that is what I said. 
'Oh, mother, I am such a child!' The pathos of the 
scene often comes back to me even now~a shadojvy timid 
memory, wondering if I shall give it harbour. I remember, 
too, how I said my prayers that night, and how I asked 
God " ' 

' I think you needn't read that,' said Lady Ambrose, 
' go on a page or two further.' 

' " I spent much of my time sketching." Shall 1 go on 
there?' said Laurence. '"I had always a curiously 
appreciative eye for natural beauty." Will that do? Or 
shall I go on here — I think this is better — at the next 
paragraph ? — " Oh the great waste of love in this our 
world." ' 

'Ves, go on there,' said Mrs. Sinclair and several 
others. 

'" Oh the great waste of love in this our world! How 
many a true heart would have given itself to me, could 
I only honestly and unreservedly have opened out to it all 
the depths of mine, and received it ! And why did I never 
do so 1 It may be that J have known none loho could 
really understand me — none that /could really love. But 
does thai excuse me, not for not loving them, but for making 
^j* /Aaiig-4 7 did iove them, and so ruining their lives and 

'•f^mj'0WH? senditig them in the end to their bmndj- 
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Mtlts, and fAeir gaming- M/s, anil tkeir wild CnnMrmt,] 
and myftlf~lo Ihi minlai ilate in which I am miW ! 

' " J/atv I thfn lost it for eixr — lost all hope of hit T 

a'ld mm/ / fniet/r take up with mv unapprtfiated iont' 

iintsi f //it is so, if, iiidftd, it is so, surtly I have brought 

it on mysfif. Was there not one— not my earliest lover — 

but ttnolher, wkii with a devotion / understood far mort 

^lly, laid himself at m\ • /ret, and offered me all his matfs 

devotion^ and his man's sympathy ? Why. tt'hy in my 

madness did I send Aim from me, penniless as he was — 6ut^ 

what of that t — drrt'/ng Aim to death, and leaving mysel^M 

ta desolation I Hmv does the image of Ait pale still faee 

upturned tou-ari/s the Indian star-l'i-At, with eyes iehieh no 

■.tar-light eould ever loueh anv more, rite before me — hit^^ 

tnd on his breast, and elasping with its last xrasp et^ 

kheiet n-ifh my picture in it I Yes, I tee Aim there, though \ 

\j did not see Aim. J knuiv hmv he must hatf hakeJ, 

\n-ith his heart bullet-pitreed— no/df, beautiful in death. 

7n:tmrthy a$ / stras of rati, my true hearted ont, loo la/t, 

' too late, did I learn my mvn unworthiness. I was sitting 

in the windeKt' of our house at Ventnar, when the letter 

tame that tedd me. It rt'as et'ening ; and I hud been 

^^tooking out lArmtgh the summer twilight at the sea 

^^ind at the sunut. As I rend the iettery it dropped 

^^hrom my hand. I gave a gasp. I repressed a shrill ery. 

^^Jfeit a ehoking sensation in my throat ; but I teat tvry 

proud, and I even repressed a soil. I only, '.vith entire 

(aimnest, turned my head tmiutrds the sea, and sighed a 

sigh deep-drawn as if my soul were in il. My eh«k toas 

tak, my eyes were wild and wi^tf I'! full of a solemn new 

earnestness. What the e-- "<^hts were that were 

busy in mr, 1 eannot tell, tjclous. o) vuoa tHV^^ 

/^//ar./urof^oirtth. ••«** "j «<;*«'^ 

rfy ami a trail of rip »*^ ***' 
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' A litlle while ago, in Ihe gaidcn,' he said, ' 1 confesse 
to our kind host, Mr. Luuiciicc, that Uiere were a few 
things that 1 should hke <iuietly to say t« you ; and 
Mr. Laurence has become sponsor for you all, and has 
promised, in your names, that you would suffer me to say 
them here. It is true,' Mr. Herbert went on, with a smile 
and a wave of his hand, 'that when I look round mc at 
this glittering si-micirele, I hegiii to feel not a littit; shy 
of you, and to repent of my own temerity. Vou, however, 
ImvG given me to-day so much good food for reflection, 
that I feel bound, in the commonest honesty, to make 
what |)oor return I cnn, So remember, that if I weary 
you, you have really brought it upon )^urselves. 

' Well- to bq^in, then. You think me^you need n^ 
deny it, for I know you think me — a somewhat crotchee 
and melancholy individual, averse to modem knowledge' 
and to modern progress, and seeing, as a rule, everything 
Very yellow indeed, with his jaundiced eyes. But 1 think 
inyself that I am nut by any means so obstinate and s py, 
wrong-headed as I am quite nware that I appear to yoinH 
nay, my own opinion is that I err, rather, in not being 
quite obstinate enough. It is true that 1 have per- 
sislenLly pointed out that England is at present given 
over wholly to ignoble pursuits, and is ruining herself 
with deadly industries, But I have never said hithert^^ 
so far as I know, that we might not rally, and that a 
briyhler future might not be in sloie for iis. Nay, 1 
hailed a piece of news lo-day with the most unfeigned 
delij^ht, which seemed an omen lo me that such ^_ 
bri(;hter future actually was in store for us. In 3 papd^f 
I hat reached me this afternoon there was a letter on the 
pius[)ects of the English iron trade ; and I read in that 
/cttvr that fiJUCteen foundries in Middlesborough have 
ht:c:n c/osfd within the last ihiec muwXV.s, a.iiivVt'y^'jViKlvv 
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fires in their blast-fumaocs extinguished ; that ten mm 
foundries in the same place arc scafxrely abk- to contini 
work, and must very shortly be closed likewise ; and ihi 
the dense ^moke-cloud that so long has darkened Ih 
whole country is beginning to clear away, and will npt 
ere long upon astonished human tycs, that have new 
yet beheld it, the liquid melted blue of the deep wel 
of the sky. It is quite true that this indication of 
reviving prosperity for our country suggests more than 
proves. But at any rate ii put nie this afternoon, when 
joined your party, into quite a right and hopeful mood |i 
appreciating your conceptions of a better order of thin^ 
It is in fact simply to explain my appreciation that I ar 
in this most unconscionable way, now detaining you. 

' Let me say in ihe first place, then, how profnund 
right I consider the manner in which you set to wor 
For it is one of the niont vital of all Iruihs, that in 
lierfeci state all the parts will he |>erfect ; and that if tt 
highest classes be as good as they can be, so also will 1 
all the other cbsses. And I want to tell you, in the ne 
place, how entirely fair and lovely did all the elemen 
seem to be, out of which you composed for youi high 
dasses theit ideal existence. For you gave them eve 
outward grace that could adorn life, and every inwa 
taste and emotion that could enrich tt, and every spcci 
of intellectual activity that could stimulate it Yot 
society was indeed to be truly the frhne de la crimt : 
was to be made beautiful, and profound, and brilliant, 1 
lovers, and theologians, and wits, and nieri of scicnc 
and fioets, and philosophers, and humourists— all mt 
and women of the world, and fit to live in society, as w) 
as to educate it. This would indeed be, as waa «sJA 
dinner, Home and Athens smA V'WttiAt'!, aV <wi« '^ 
aad let nie add Paris also, unUeA 3.n& x«Mvva«w^ 



-'lor :x? .csfiil:" tju. if t-iiizi i _lV(5v liimnf vas piui 

uui lil T"'' men: zar sm^ H^nciai sci-k. aai bv oar 

"ri iit-g e jTffsn SI3S. '.T. iscainie^ Jt". IT* ■>■ ■*_ 
imiluU!, ""• ^^ag^^v Tis "i^^niTy ri^rr v: '-jaw t ikoaU 

^■.tll 3I» -TTm' j gre, TTlLiC I im TTJInta- , I JBT AS 

^i3S£ 'glioses irxT =12^ 'vcociis JT vmiGtC SBcble ; I 
jee T3 ±i£3ir;:x. 33 iicseniis. x:^ raoce-Is nnf .aurchw of 
il dnsjioiasizjzti^ ia scsicAr jxtsk TX(n&. sad «s 
coEieEii Fcr w^ac scrkis aie aicre rai.'irt" than 
»--^-rt--^ 3 "-•'' aZ. fixais ct it:i± inc rcoLsopcr u-uh Id 

rine harsir.cKUia «"t^" "'^ [= bzr. so nv^y o> I sec 
thi-i jcCTjii nich jocr vcc<3 ban: sHec cp be^xv h^ 
tr.2: I v:i=: Rfy Eici:^ X T:ni w~ to me. to ^^i one 
small fffa-TTTg tp i, ciT^eif- I; is • lerf fctcsbif dfCsl, 
tr^ of mine. la tfci «es ot dae aaai of soenoe. who 
iead modera mccg!!:. it b sxplr a anitarv =sicter. It 
reiaies to the way En whicfa joc saiu cktcsc of jwir 
d«2d. Xcnr in this, ai E^ast. loa wX be surpcised to 
hear I quite keep pace with the times, being a anoeie 
advocate ibr crematkn : and what I sbooUE want to do 
in yfjOT city, would be to sappity it with an esabtishnKnt, 
bidden undcigFDand, where the bodies of the dead ^toold 
be turned into gu, in pnqietfy detised retorts ; the ^ts 
htrm tach body being nceived in a small seponte 
j^ttmnMi. Above these gaswoifcs, and amot^^ your 
A«- t^fwen and ^tiea, and youi so^eA) VnSD(eifl»x&, «id. 
^m^Xtteriem, I would build a otcniM donoeA Veia^ ^ 
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umbred marble, blind and blank upon the face of it, 
without carved work, and without window ; only thcrSj 
should be written above the portiil, not as in Dante' 
vision, 

Ptr me rI va nflt' etcmo ttnlart, 
Pt>r mc i\ \A In tit ptrllula geiite — 

Intt one verse out ofnur Knglish iranslation of the Bl 
for women and link childrL-ti lo read ; and another versft 
out of a Latin poet, which ts, I believe, on equivalent f<M 
the original of that translation, for men and schoUrs ti 
read. The first should lie, "Though after my skii 
worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I 
God," And the olh<.T : 

Quxrii lyio iaceu pc«t oUium loco ? 
Quonon niilajftceiit. 



And wilhin, around the dark walls, should be a, numbc 
of separate shrines, like— to use the nmile that Uante 
would have chosen — the stalls in a great stable ; and 
each slirine there should be a separate gas-let. Ar 
when the Ufe of any was over, after the fitc had done 
iroilc u|>on the dead body, that man or woman who felt' 
most bitterly the loss of the one that had bocn. should 

I TCpair to ibis temple, to an ajigwintcd shrine, ttiMl therCj 
in silence kneeling before it. should light the gas-jcSj 
ond thus evoking for (he lost time that which was one 
so loved and loving, pass, with what tlioaghts might be,' 
a brief vigil l>erore it, till its flicker grew slowly faint 
upon the watcher's face, and at length it went out and 
ended utterly and for ever. And above, over these 
sanctuaries of bereavement and fuial leave-taking, there 
should bang from the domed roof one rude iron lami]^ 
a}w:tys liunii tig— -casting a pale ftaxt tt^^ft* 'Mjm^ "*"*■ 

darkness. This wotild he the cototoquvVss&v ci'&.vi v'iw 
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for whose sake, dying, no one Telt hereavement, or whom 
no one at any rale could find time lo say good-bye to ; 
but who thus united together, apart by themselves, wottkl 
do all that would be at all seemly in them — would 
remind you mutdy and unobtrusively by their joint light, 
thftl one thing at least they shared with you, namely 
death. It is not of the poor, however, that I am mainly 
thinking now. It is of your higher classes, who have 
leisure to feel sorrow and all it^ holy induences. And 
these, 1 say, would lind in this simple funetal service one 
that would meet all their diverse needs, and be in tune 
with all their diverse feelings. It would suit all. For 
to some it would symbolise an absolute disbelief in any 
lifo Iwyond ; and to all the rest it would symbolise a 
bewildered doubt about any life beyond. For in one or_ 
other of these stales of mind ei-cryone would be. 

' Do you deny it ? ' exclaimed Mr. Herbert, raising hia 
voice suddenly and looking round the theatre with ti 
passionate anger, at which the whole audience were 
liierallyelectrified. ' Doyou deny it?' he exclaimed. 'I 
tell you thai it is so. I tell you too that that is your own 
case, and tltat in your Utopia you have aggravated™ 
the evil, and have not remedied it. Vou are all denier&-fl 
or doubters. I tell you, every one of you. The deniers, I 
know, wilt not contradict me ; so at present I need not 
speak to them, It is to you— the majority, you who wi// 
contradict mc ; you who are so busy with your various 
affirmations, with your prayers, your churches, your 
philosophies, your revivals of old Christianities, or 
your new improvements on them ; with your love 
of Justice, and humanity, and toleration ; It is t^^ 
you that 1 speak. It is to you that 1 say that, how-^ 
ever enlightened and however sure you may Ita about all 
rhcr matteis, you are darkened and vnceitain as to thi^ 
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— whether there really is any God at a!! who can hear all 
the prayers you utter to Him. or wheliier there nally i: 
any other life at all, where (he aspirations you are 
proud of will be realised, and where the wiongs you are 
so pitiful over will be righted. There is not one amongst 
you who, watching a. dead friend flickering for the la 
lime before you in the form of a gas-Hnnie, and seeing 
how a lillle while and this flame was wiih you, and again 
a little while ;ind it was not with yuu, would beat al 
sure whether this was really because, as your hear' 
would sugge§t to you, it went to the Father, or becaufi< 
as your men of science would assert to you, it went simpi 
^out. 

■ Listen to me for a moment and I can prove that this 
is so to you. You are rich, and you have leisure to thin 
of things in what light you will, and your life b to a fire 
extent made easy for you by iho labour of others. I d' 
not comiflain of Ihat. There can be no civilisation witb 
out order, and there can be no order without sutiordina-j 
tion. Outward good must be apportioned unequally, 
there would be no oulward goods to apportion. Bu' 
you who have the larger share of these are bound to di 
sumclhing for those who have the Il-.m. 1 say you a 
linuiiii to do so ; or else sooner or later that large shai 
will be taken away from you. Well, and what is it yc 
propose to do ? I know your answer — I have heard it 
thousand limes. Vou will educate iheni^'ou will 
teach them. And truly it you know how to do that 
property, you will have done all you need do. But,' 
exclaimed Mr, Herbert, his voice again rising, ani 
quivering with excitement, ' that is just what you do n 
know. 1 am not casting my words at random. O 
of your own mouths will I judge you. There never w; 
a time when you talked so much as now abuui teacKv 
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the people, and yet do not you yourselves confess that 
you cannot agree together as to what to teach them? 
You can agree about teaching them — I know tliis too 
well— countless things that you think will throw light 
upon life ; but life itself you leave a blank darkness 
upon which no light can be thrown. You say nothing 
of what is good in it, and of what is evil. Does success 
in it lie in the enjoyment of bodily pleasures, or in the 
doing of spiritual duty? Is there anything in it that is 
right for its own sake, or are all things right only because 
of their consequences ? And seeing that, if we stru^le 
for virtue, oiu struggles can never be quite successful 
here, is there any other place where ihey may have, I do 
not say their reward, but their consummation ? To these 
questions only two answers can be given, and one must be 
entirely true, and the other entirely false. But you — you 
dare not give either ; you are too enlightened. It is true 
that^iw can afford to be liberal about these matters ; you 
can afford to consider truth and falsehood equally lokrable. 
But for the poor man surely it is not so. It must make 
some difference to him what you teach him, whether your 
teaching is to open his eyes to his God and to his duty, 
and so place his noblest happiness in bis own hands, or 
whether it is to open his eyes to those verified Utilitarian 
principles from which he will learn that his own life and 
labour are only not utterly contemptible, because they 
conduce to a material well-being in which he himself can 
have no share. If, with entire belief yourselves, you are 
prepared to give him the former teaching, why then it is 
well and good both for him and you. But if not, beware 
of teaching him at all You will but be removing a 
cataract from his mind's eye that he may stare aghast 
and piteous at his own poverty and nakedness, or that he 
-lay gaze with a wild beasfs hunger at your own truly 
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noble ptosperity whicb he can never taste, save in the!| 
wild buasl'a way. 
' But enough of the poor : enough of this division of 
ipintss. Lfcl me aik you l» consider now whal sort1 

if happiness there is to divide — 1 say dividL", meaning I 
lat you will gi^t the whole of il. And as I have said 
'before, this happiness is very fair in seeming. Know- 
ledge) and culture, and freedom, and toleration — you 
have told us what fine things all these can do for you, 
And 1 admit it myself too : I feel it myself loo. Lovely, 
indeed, to look upon are the faith*, the philosophies, iho 
enthusiasms of the world— the ancient products of the 
a^es— as the sunshine of the ntodern intellect falls on 
them. See, they look clearer, and brighter, and more 
tritns|)arenl — see, they form themselves into more ex- 
quisite and lucid shapes, moru aerial structures. But) 
why ? Do not deceive yourselves ; It is for a terrible 
Teaaoi). It is bec^iuse, like a fabric of snow, they are one 
and all dissnlviiig. 

' Listen, aitd I will show you that this is so. Aristotl 
snys that what is truly a man's Self is the thinking part 
of him. This sooner or later all the other parts obey — 
sooner or later, willingly or unwillingly ; and if this Self 
base, the whole man will be base ; if the Self be mible, 

he whole man will be noble. And as it is with the 
individual man, so it is with the ages and the generations. 
'I'hey obey their several Selves, whatever these Selves 
may be. The world once had a Self whose chief spokes- 
m^in was a Jewish peasant called Jesus ; and sooner of 
later the world followed him. Later on, it had a Self! 
whose chief spokesmen were Domioics or Luthers or. 
Loyolas ; and in like manner the world followed thcni. 
Later slill, it had got another Self, and the thief spokes- 
men of this were Voltaiies tmd Rousseaus. Aivd in 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

' So clever a book, deipite its faults, that it deserves criticisin ot 
the admonitoiy rather than the objurgatory kind. . . . Here is a 
man who can write epigrams, and we hope that he will write 
more, '— Athbn«u m, 

' A decidedly clever book. There is plenty of epigram in its 
literary style. . , . There isa very clever imitation of Mr. Matthew 
Amold'sfMr. Luke) poetry ; but the best parody in the book is that 
of a sermon of Mr. Jowctt, and this is really so good that it might 
well be a reminiscence of a discnurse actually delivered in Balliol 
Chapel. '-World. 

' The introduction of living personages under traospBtent dis- 
guisea, to point the moral and adorn the tale of The New RipublU, 
cannot be justified, and should not be encouraged. This is, never- 
theless, a naughty world, and it is more than probable that the 
obnoxious story will be the first item to which readers in general 
will refer. The parodies of some of our most conspicuous 
theoli^cal, scientific, and philosophical guides are unquestionably 
happy.'— iLLUSTiATBD London News. 

' The aim of the book, and the general vigour of execution, 
render the volume thoroughly acceptable. . . . Thi New Republic 
will attract attention both by its forcible deliaeatjon of character 
and the earnestness of the author's thoughts.'— Scotsman. 
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